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THE STABILITY OF THE BRITISIE CONSTITUTION, 


Ir was in the middle of the fifth century that Hengist and Horsa, 
with their band of sturdy Saxons, first landed on the shores of Britain, 
and how vast the change they have effected in her destiny' The 
fathers of the English race, they infused a new and Saxon energy 
into the stagnant life-blood of the native Briton, and gave once more to 
the effeminate slave the erect posture and manly bearing of the free- 
man.* They drove back the Scot to his mountain fastnesses, and 
alter struggling through the disorders of the Heptarchy, they founded 
tat kingdom which still honors their memory by the proud name of 
Eagland. They brought with them from their home in the North the 
great principles of civil freedom, and having sown them on British 
suil, they bequeathed them to their descendants, to produce for coming 
generations the rich harvest of English liberty. They planted the 
icorn, and, behold, their children sit beneath the shadow of the British 
ouk! The statutes of the great King Alfred are still the basis of the 
common law of England,—the common law, which, like the element 
of water, keeps alive every green thing in the world of social happi- 
ness, and makes the wilderness of society to bud and blossom as the 
se. The Township system of his day is to this hour the glory of 
our own New England, and, according to that high authority, De 
Tocqueville, constitutes the very corner-stone of “ Democracy in 
America.” 

Those subsequent invaders, the Danes and Normans, sprung from 
te same original stock, and in love with the same free, unfettered life, 
introduced in their train like principles and similar institutions. The 
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* History informs us, that the immediate result of the Saxon invasion was to reduce 
¢ Britons to a still deeper degradation ; but as the two nations became amalgamated 
to form the English race, its ultimate effect was, as we have said, to infuse the Saxon 
‘rit into the natives of the soil, and to form all we so well admire in the Anglo-Saxon 
aracter 
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Feudal system itself, which entered with William the Conqueror, be. 
came the handmaid of freedom, and was for centuries the chief safe. 
guard of the subject against the oppressions of the sovereign. ['p. 
der its broad shield was Magna Charta wrested from the grasp of the 
reluctant John. Secured from the fear of punishment by the power j 
gave them, the rebel barons frequently treated with their king on terms 
of equality, and extort Lat the point of the sword those privileges 
which constitute at this day the dearest rights of Englishmen: De 
Montlort died the first martyr in the cause of freedom, and watered 
with his blood the tree of liberty. The haughty race of Stuart, madly 
attempting to rev sta lish absolute power on the ruins of the constity. 
tion, and to wrest from the subject his most valued rights, soon found 
that they had stirred a fever in the Saxon blood, which all the drugs 
and of iates of royal diplomacy could not alleviate. ‘The nation rose 
in its might, and hurled the tyrant from his throne, and the imperious 
Charles discovered too late, that ENGLISHMEN WILL NOT BE SLAVES 
The days of the commonwealth evinced the same sturdy Saxon spirit; 
and the Protector himself, though enthroned in the affections of the 
people, was forced to behold those who had published seandalous libels 
upon his government, torn from the hands of the law by a fearless jury 
In the revolution of L688, a second Stuart paid the forfeit of his rasb- 
ness, and the accession of William the Third introduced a new era in 
constitutional freedom. Since the commencement of the eighteemh 
century, and under the mild sway of the House of Hanover, the pro- 
gress of free principles, although scarcely less rapid than before, has 
been marked by fewer important crises, and distinguished by fewer 
great and sudden changes. 

Thus we see that the stream of English liberty, from the period of 
the Saxon invasion down to our own time, has been ever deepening, 
widening, and receiving accessions from every age and from every reign, 
until at this day it rolls on with its present majestic flow, until “hj, 
liberty, and th pursuit of happiness,” have become sacred privileges 
and “ inalienable rights.” ‘Vhat magnificent structure, the British con- 
stitution, was, like the church of St. Peter, the work of centuries; and 
it has at length attained a grandeur and completeness to which forty 
generations have contributed their labors and their blood. Of the truly 
Gothic order of governmental architecture, its sublimity inspires the 
beholder at once with admiration and awe. The parent of our own it: 
stitutions, we owe to it all the blessings we enjoy under our own free 
government. As the human form affords the model after which te 


sculptor shapes his creations of beauty to an ideal perfection, thus by 
amitating the exccllences and avoiding the defects of the British co™ 
stitution, our noble ancestors have elaborated the matchless perfection 
of our own, and have almost realized the ideal in this favored lan 
Such is English liberty ; such is the rich inheritance of every Englis 
man, hallowed by the associations of the past, and by the blood 


freely shed to secure it, replete with blessings for the present and wit 


hopes for the future. Like the dew of heaven, it distills unnumbert’ 
blossings upon the head of the subject 
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But in this age of radicalism and of progressive democracy, there is 
a certain class of men, who, notwithstanding the antiquity, t 

grandeur, the blood-bought freedom of the British government, are prone 
w indulge indark forebodings of the future. ‘They ean read in: oka 


of destiny nought but destruction and death. Revolution and eivil w ar 
stare out upon them from every page of England's future history. ‘They 
ean already see the prophetic hand-writing on the wall, © [se hold, the 
glory 1s departed from thee !” They will point you with exultation to 
the supposed democratic tendency of all the european states, which is 
to overturn and overturn, until all the kingdoms of the world shall enjoy 
the blessings of popular government. ‘I hey will tell you of a French 
revolution. ‘They will point you to Switzerland, Belgium, Poland, and 
Spain, where the uprisings of popular violence have bailled the wisdom, 
and shivered to atoms the elaborate workmanship of the Holy Alliance ; 
or, if repressed, could only be put down at th point of the sword, and 
by the utmost exercise of arbitrary power. ‘The leaven of demoerac y, 
say they, 1s even already beginning to work beneath the surface of 
English society, and will soon extend its iniluence to every atom of 
mind in the kingdom. In proof of this, they alledge that the mobs of 
Birmingham, the disturbances of Scotland, Wales, and Kent, the million 
of Chartist petitions, the Chartist riots now so common all over Eng- 
land,—all show that she is but a slumbering voleano, and an eruption 
may break forth at any moment. The Repeal agitation, say they, is 
destined to shake the British government to its centre, and Ireland wall 
be free, or involve England in her own destruction. ‘The extreme 
density of her population affords another dark ground of fear; the great 
problem of the age now is, how to feed the many mouths which are 
crying for sustenance, and Malthusian barbarities lave already been 
proposed, and even tried, in order to prevent the farther merease of 
population. ‘These evils, too, are greatly aggravated, say the 1 idicals, 
by her iniquitous system of Corn Laws, and all her legislation, they 
tell us, is adjusted to the express purpose of grinding down the faces of 
the poor. ‘I'he oppressions and wrongs of the English operative are 
descanted upon in glowing language. ‘The numbe rless evils entailed 
by the Feudal System, say they, sull cling to her skirts. Riches and 
landed property, ‘instead of being distributed among the masses, are all 
concentrated in the hands of the few. Her immense national debt isa 
millstone about her neck, which, unless cast off, will sink her in the 
sea of revolution and anarchy. A fearful catalogue of national sins 
rises up to call down curses on her head. ‘The blood of oppressed 
Ireland “crieth from the ground” against her. Ller unscrupulous 
rapacity has become a by-word all over the world. ler Indian enor- 
mities will yet demand a fearful retribution. Her Chinese wars and 
Australian cruelties will yet receive their recompense in blood 

After having thus enumerated all those ominous clouds which over- 
hang the political horizon of Great Britain, men of this stamp, t rrified 
by the phantoms they have conjured up, will whisper in our ears dark 
prophecies of the future. ‘They tell us the day of retribution is at hand. 
All the horrors of the French revolution, before a century has passed 
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away, shall be acted over again on British soil. London shall behold 
the excesses at which Paris shuddered. Some future George shall 
meet the untimely fate of Louis the Sixtec nth. A political convulsion, 
like the earthquake which shook Lisbon to the ground, shall engulf ql 
that Englishmen bold most dear. ‘The crown and the peerage shall 
be alike trampled under toot by an infuriate populace. Such are the 
views with regard to the fate of the British empire, which are becoming 
somewhat fashionable ina ceriain quarter, and which, among politicians 
of the Democratic school, seem to find especial favor and currency, 
That these fears are groundless, it shall be our object to show, and 
that England may yet survive the storms of centurics, perhaps when 
our own glorious Union is known only in the traditions of the past, 
Her insular position, her “ wooden walls,” her Saxon spirit, present 
an impregnable barrier against Invasion, and afford demonstrative eyj- 
dence that England can never be conquered. Her danger, if danger 
she has to fear, is not from without, but from within. Here she may 
be endangered from two causes—cither by the inordinate extension of 
the royal prerogative, or by having all her conservative institutions 
broken down, and her limited monarchy converted into a raging democ- 
racy. From the first of these influences she has little cause for dread, 
Compared with most of the European kingdoms, her standing army is 
small, and it is mostly on service in her distant colonies. ‘The sinews 
of her strength lie in her navy, a species of force impotent in the ser- 
vice of tyranny, although it has made her queen of the seas and inis- 
tress of both oceans. ‘The sovereign, therefore, has it not in his power 
to overawe either people or parliament by the exhibition of an armed 
force ; while the latter, by refusing to grant supplies, may compel him 
to submission. But, more than all, the great struggles by which Eng- 
lish liberty was won, must remain forever a warning to tyrants, Magna 
Charta, extorted from the unwilling John, the execution of Charles |, 
the revolution of 1688, the lives of a Hampden, a Cromwell, and a 
Vane, all prove that English liberty is placed on too secure a basis to 
be thus shaken by the crown. ‘The British constitution, therefore, 
impregnable at every other point, will fall, if fall it must, by the parri- 
cidal act of British subjects. A Democracy must rise upon the smo- 
king and blood-stained ruins of time-honored institutions and long: 
cherished principles, Samson-like,the English people must tear away 
the pillars of the state, and bring the same destruction on themselves 
which they draw down on king and parliament. Need we fear that 
Englishmen will thus in a single day demolish that vast fabric which 
their ancestors have been centuries in erecting,—that they will blot out 
the sun from their political heavens, and fill its place with the strange 
luminary of a lawless democracy! ‘The people of England are em 
nently conservative. They have little of that enthusiasm, that fiery 
energy—they have none of that love of change, we had almost said, 
fickleness, which are so highly characteristic of our own people. 
[hose evils arising from the instability of legislation and rotation in 
office, from perpetual changes in policy and laws, under which we 
groan, are scarcely felt or kuown in the mother-country. From the 
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restrictions imposed upon the right of suffrage, likewise, the inasses of 
their population are excluded from the ballot-box, and having no oppor- 
‘unity of participating in the affairs of government, no share in the 
election of their rulers, they have little of that party-spirit which has 
here sen to such an alarming height. A general election does not 
there, as here, shake the kingdom from the Orkneys to the Isle of 
Wight; but after producing something of a tempest in the upper re- 
gions of the social atmosphere, it passes away without exciting a single 
hope or fear in the bosoms of the lower orders. ‘The staid and sober 
Englishman, therefore, has nothing of that excitability which makes our 
own countrymen, like the phosphoric match, ready to start into a flame 
at the slightest friction. Those exciting causes. which in America 
would well-nigh breed a rebellion, in Great Britain would searcely 
daw forth an address to the throne. ‘The Englishman cheerfully bears 
a load of taxation, which the American would not sustain for an instant; 
he endures the galling yoke of caste and the factitious distinction of 
classes almost without a murmur; he suffers the inequality of repre- 
sentation and the deprivation of his civil rights with unshaken loyalty ; 
and under all these burdens, in his horror of republicanism, he felicitates 
himself upon his happy destiny. 

Another revolution like that which, half a century since, desolated 
France, no country will probably ever again behold. ‘That awful con- 
vulsion so shocked and horrified the world, as effectually to prevent its 
own recurrence. Men had rather endure the worst tyranny, than to 
have the fountains of the great deep of society broken up, and all they 
hold most sacred overwhelmed by the deluge of a second French revo- 
lution. But if any nation were ever insane enough to reenact these 
horrors, these bloody scenes never could be acted over again upon the 
soil of England. ‘The English people never could, never can, do such 
violence to that Saxon spirit which they have inherited from their fore- 
fathers. ‘They have not a particle of that visionary character which 
the philosophy of Voltaire and Rousseau has infused into French liber- 
iv, French modes of thought, and a Frencliman’s idea of government. 
The republic of the French jacobins was a distorted, misshapen imita- 
tion of the ancient commonwealths, with all of their defects and few of 
their excellences. It was nearly the embodiment of that idea of the 
ancient governments, which would be formed by a school-boy from the 
reading of Plutarch. But English liberty has in it something peculiarly 
itsown. "Tis no servile imitation of antiquity, but, hke the Saxon por- 
tion of our mother-tongue, it is derived from the purer fountain of its own 
individuality. The British constitution bespe aks its purely Saxon 
orivin in its everv line and feature. “lis no mongrel offspring of anti- 
quated failures, no adopted foundling of the past, no revival of obsolete 
theories dug from the ruins of Grecian and Roman greatness ; but born 
on English soil, based upon the deepest principles of the English char- 
acter, and enthroned in the English heart. 

It would seem that during the reign of Charles the First, if ever, so 
great a political convulsion was to be anticipated. Amid the bigotry of 
fanatical sects raging for supremacy, amid the perjuries and treasons of 
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the perfidious Charles, amid the festering abuses which were spreading 
mortification through the body politic, —then, if ever, was England t 
behold her plains deluged in the blood of her children, and the guillo. 
tine glutted with its victims, after the true Parisian mode. But what 
was the issue ’ The nation rose in its strength, and alter a compara. 
tively bloodless civil war, dethroned the tyrant, and his single life ro. 
stored tranquillity. All these exciting causes and aggravated abuses 
scarcely sufliced to produce a revoluuon at that day ; they Can never 
recur again in half their former force. And shall that constitutiog 
which has survived the storms of thirteen centuries be prostrated now’ 
The analogy of history, the annals of the past, the Anglo-Saxon charac. 
ter, forbid it. 

Her national debt has now become one of the main pillars of the 
state. Her aristocracy, from the turbulent barons of the reign of John, 
have become an imperial guard around the throne. ‘The moneyed in. 
terest, the middle classes, all who have aught to lose by revolution, are 
ardent in the support of the constitution as it is. Ages have hallowed 
it in the memory of Englishmen. Holy associations cluster around 
every section of the great charter of their liberties, and invest it with a 
historic grandeur. Every line kindles in the English heart a fire of 
patriotism, and tells of noble deeds and mighty names. — Its fundamental 
privileges are indissolubly connected with the memory of the illustrious 
dead, who gave their lives to secure them. Its cardinal principles are 
consecrated by the great struggles through which it was attained.  |t 
has been baptized in the blood of the martyrs of civil liberty. It has 
been the progressive work of successive generations, to which age 
after age has brought its votive offering of toil and suffering and tears, 
English history is but the protracted record of its development ; English 
liberty is but another name for the blessings it bestows. Tell us not, 
then, that Britons will ever be found base enough to destroy this, their 
precious birthright,—that they will ever dishonor the memory of their 
ancestors by hastening the downfall of their glorious constitution, or 
even by exhibiting too slight an appreciation of its value. In reference 
to it, * sto perpetua” is their pious prayer; may it be ours. 


ON MEMORY. 


Tere is an isle! where ling'ring plays 

The sunlight of those earlier days, 

When o'er the soul's most sadden'd feeling 
Some joyous future would be stealing, 

And every passing moment brought 

Some rapt'rous sense—some glowing thought— 
Etfacing that which went before, 

Like waves upon the moonlit shore, 
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Which come, and die—so quick—so bright— 
That to the wilder'd brain the sight 
Conveys th’ idea, from this its seeming, 


"Tis but the same wild wave thus beaming. 


The breeze may blow, the waves may roll, 


That isle is centered in the soul ! 

Nor tempest’s chill can ever tear 

The flowers which bloom forever there. 

"T's Memory! 

Moments there are! when we must brood 
O’er broken vows in solitude: 
Then, who does not delight to turn 
“ A tearful eye to Friendship’s um,” 
As, through the shades of ‘Time, he traces 
Those long-belov'd, “ familiar faces,” 
Whose fond affections used to cast 
A radiant halo o'er the past ! 
And there are hours! when earth and sky 
Whisper the sad heart mournfully ; 
When cheerless as the winter's snow 
Were life, did not that light still glow. 

For as upon the crumbling pile 

The moonbeams rest with sadd'ning smile 

So, Bently on the heart's decay 

Will shine the pure and quiet ray 

Of Memory. 

Tho feeling tear! the crystal gem 
Set in the warm heart's diadem, 
Were but a cold and senseless thing, 
Did it not sparkle from the spring 
Of memory. And, dark the mind! 
The senses dull! the soul confined ! 
“ (Did deep Oblivion’s stream surround,”) 
That little consecrated grounds 
What feelings were there then to bind 
Our social hearts to human kind? 
For who would idly seek to cherish 
Joys that he knows inust surely perish? 
Like those whose life, as many deem, 
Depends upon the sunny beam, 
Yet die when in that beam you've laid them, 
Destroyed by the same beam that made them 

So would our joyous hours depart, 

And leave no incense on the heart— 

No Memory 

If there's a music can control 
The softer breathings of the soul— 
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Whose magic chords have power to bare 
The mysternes recorded there 5 
Jt is the deep, the moral tone, 
Which springs from Memory’s Ilarp alone, 
When, mingling with its solemn lays, 
Are voices heard of by-gone days. 
As o'er the cold and icy lake 
The winds of Spring their pinions shake— 
Making that chilly depth to soften, 
Where they have dipp'd their wings so often ; 
So will the heart again expand, 
Touched by that sweet song from the land 
Of Memory! 


WILSON’S “CITY OF THE PLAGUE.” 


Enrnusiasm, gentle reader, is one of those subtle things which we 
trace by suspicion—whose presence is detected by the tinge (couleur 
de rose, in this case, perhaps) that dwells, more or less hidden, 


wherever it is found ; and in sooth, this particular agent of which we 
speak is a “delicate and most delectable monster,” when it lightens 
up our hopes or joys, and chases the light cloud of sadness from the 
brilliant vista of youth’s future. To those with whom this. spirit 
dwells, there are smiles and energies of which cold philosophy has 
never dreamed: their hopes, fears, joys, sorrows, and aspirations—all 
grow under its fostering hand, till the dark and drowsy intellect becomes 
at once alive, as it were, and populous ; and new “ agents and minis- 
ters” flit busily through the heart's chambers, 

The influence of enthusiasm was never, perhaps, more manifest 
than in the character of Prof. Wilson ; even the sports of his boy- 
hood, or more sturdy youth, were marked by the presence of this 
spirit. All that was bold and daring, grand or exciting, his hungry 
energy sought and seized on; notorious throughout his life, as the 
best leaper, swimmer, and angler in the nation, he accounted for his 
own success by the intense love he bore these sports. Indeed, in 
whatever he undertook, be it prose or poetry, an act of kindness, or 
biting, burning sarcasm, a deer-hunt, or a flirtation with the Muses, he 
hurries not only himself but his readers from page to page with a 
thirsty and insatiable delight—an almost intoxicating eagerness, that 
tires not, till the failing light or the aching eye demands a pause, and 
you wake as froma dream. It is a universal spirit of poetry, whether 
with or without the form; and though he write Hogg’s broad Scotch, 
or the opium-eater’s involved English, you feel (despite his admirable 
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mimicry) into the breath of life, and coaxed it upon the stage. Such 
are the thoughts with which we invariably close a perusal of Mr 
Wilson's productions, and with such have we just devoure 1, fur the 
twentieth time, his * City of the Plague.” 

His mind has evidently dwelt on this loathsome and terrible picture 
till his faculties were filled and saturated, so to speak, with the dread 
scenes to which they bore witness. One almost fancies the poet's 
blanched cheeks and bristling hair, as he pens the hideous recital ; 
while those who know him are ready to shrink away and close their 
eves, as the curtain rises from betore that mighty desolation—that 
“panting, delirious monster,” plagued and dying London. But with 
that constant perception of the beautiful, which, in the poet's mind, 
always crowns the terrible with the sublime, the eye rests, here and 
there, on such sweet, sad scenes, as bow the full heart with a kindly 
sorrow, refreshing as the dew, 

The drama opens at a short distance from London, presenting two 
sailors, the mother of one of whom has been living there, hastening 
to rescue and remove her; but he comes too late! after wandering 
through the awful incidents of the dying, despairing city, he reaches 
her corpse and his little brother's, laid out, side by side, for burial. 
Then he and his mistress tread the same sad path, and vanish from our 
sight forever. There is no plot—there needed none, the picture of 
each day's adventures is enough. All of the horrible and hideous— 
the “shattering recollections” of that fiery ordeal—the pest-house, 
the pit, the mad-house, the revel, grinning a ghastly smile over these 
chilly terrors—all these and more he has reproduced with fearful 
power. 

Frankfort meets an old man with an infant in his arms, wandering 
away, after a ‘three months’ sojourn in a sepulchre ; and from him 
he hears the first detailed account of the pestilence—how 


Death's icy hand hath frozen, with a touch, 
The fountain of the river that made glad 
The city of the Isle! 


Undismayed, they press forward in their filial search for a parent, 
through 


“The waveless silence of the sea of death,” — 


and here we lose sight of them, till they reappear in the very fullness 
of its terrors. 

A wild and savage being, with his multitude of dupes, comes next 
before us ; shaking their inmost souls with a rude and brutal eloquence, 
cheating them to despair and death for the sake of gain. On this 
scene, as might be expected, the poet has lavished much skill and 
labor ; and verily, if to paint this dread farce to the life—if to make his 
reader “hate this shadow and pity that,” be the climax of tragic pow- 
er, then has our author reached it. But we hasten to a scene of strange 
and terrible sweetness, more absorbing still. 

A holy stillness has fallen on the plague-stricken city : its voices ot 
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despair, though not dead, are distant; and we stand, in the solemn 
hush. by the dark tower of the tall cathedral, and gaze upon the tomb. 
stones that watch so silent ‘mid the gilded twilight. ‘Two mourners 
count their sorrows in a dark corner, till a hymn of unutterable melo. 
dy fills the air—then dismay; and the striving ear catches the silvery 
murmured prayer of tried yet trusting lnnocence— 


Oh let me walk the waves of the wide world 
Through faith unsinking—stretch thy saving band 
‘T'o a lone castaway upon the sea, 

Who hopes no resting place, except in heaven, 
And oh! this holy calm—this peace profound— 
That sky so glorious in infinitude— 

That countless host of softly burning stars, 

Aud ail that floating universe of light, 

Lilt up my spirit far beyond the grave, 

And tell me that my prayers are heard in heaven! 


Has it ever been your fortune, reader, while paralized by some stun- 
ning sorrow, unable to think or speak correctly—your spirit blighted by 
the dread misfortune—has it ever chanced to you at such a moment, to 
yaze at green hill and dell sleeping in quiet sunshine, while gentle 
breezes fanned sympathizingly your burning cheek ? Lf so, you must 
have found that the feeling of punishment and wrath that always ac- 
companies grievous misfortune, and that had rested like an incubus upoa 
you, was suddenly gone—there was a /ook of love in Nature’s smiling 
face that disarmed despair, and reconciled you even to this new priva 
tion, and to life. So did sweet Magdalene restore her trust in the Dei- 
ty, though the Plague stayed not—and she had her reward: the mur. 
derer who had followed her for her gold, melts to deep penitence be- 
side the altar, and asks her prayers; her innocence clothed her not 
only in triple mail—'twas the sword and shield of victory ! 


A few negotiations, and we must drop the curtain ; and the first iss 
brief picture of the Plague in Scotland. 


The morning smiled on—but nae kirk-bell was ringing, 
Nae plaid or blue bonnet came down frae the hill ; 

The kirk-door was shut, but nae psalm-tune was singing, 
And TL missed the ce voices sae aweet and eae shrill. 
‘The infant had died at the breast of its mither, 

The cradle stood still at the mitherless bed . 

As clay the bairn sunk in the hand o’ its brither ; 

\t the fauld on the mountain the shepherd lay dead. 

Sic silence, sic lonesomeness, oh, were bewildering : 

I heard nae lass singing when herding her sheep ; 

I inet noe bright garlands uf wee rosy children 
Dancing on to the schoolhouse just wakened frae sleep. 


With what a lonesome sadness do these words weigh down the 
spirit, like the lake's cold ripple in a misty winter’s morning ! Indeed, 
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all is sad here, that is not terrible—one looks in vain for jO¥ Or triumph 
here, except in mad revels or wild delirium; but the tone vanes (to 
continue the figure) from the sullen plunge of stricken vice, to the 
gentle sigh of sobbing girlhood. When Frankfort, b wing heard of bis 
mother’s death, is about to enter the room where she lies, awaiting his 
last farewell, he says to the kind old priest who has watched her Jast 
sigh and guides him to her: 


I go into her chamber—fear me not : 

I will not rush into the mournful presence 
With frantic outcry, and with violent ste ps 
Most unbecoming mid the hush of death : 
But I, with footateps gentle as the dew, 

And with suspended breath, will reach her bed ; 


There, silent as she is, so will I be! 


This is the effort of frantic sorrow to restrain itself—to urge a calm 
solemnity on its threshold violence—how tender and affectionat: 

It is in these subduing, life-like exhibitions of nature in her hours of 
trial, that Wilson excels ; but where, in transition from one such erisis 
to another, the language, from the absence of mel ke nt, should become 
calm and natural, his power fails him, and one feels uneasy at the de- 
fective representation of still life—the energy that bears him through 
tragic scenes and great occasions exaggerates and distorts the more 
trivial: yet surely, we may forgive the fault that leads to such happy 


effect and beautiful poetry as that which we have just been considering, 
\ further analysis of his works would be a pleasure indeed, and holds 
outa strong inducement to longer lingering in this land of sad reverie ; 


but we must reserve this luxury for another occasion, when we hope 


to“ cull fresh flowers” from his shorter though not less delightful 


poe ms. 


TENDENCIES IN GOVERNMENT. 


Nations in the days of their prosperity expect to last forever. 

l'rom the time when ancient bards first tuned their voices In unison 
with roughly fashioned lyres, and, by the still waters of the rivers of 
the East, poured forth ‘their evening song of thanksgiving to their 
country’s gods ; or at crowded festivals sang praises to the heroes of 
the land, down to this very present hour,—a Government which should 
know no change of name or form has ever been the idol of a nation’s 
hopes, the crowning point of its ambition. 

But the nations of those times—where are they now? Alas for 
hopes! scarcely did they outlive the bards, who sang that they should 
hever die. A few short pages of often doubtful history—x rchance a 
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broken column or a fallen shaft, are the only traces that time has spar. 
ed of their existence. ‘Thus has it ever been. Each nation, as it 
rose, stretched out its grasping arms, prophesied its own eternity, fell, 
and was forgotten. ‘True, those who sought for causes, found them in 
abundance. But, though each succeeding nation discovered reasons for 
the others’ fall, it saw none for its own. 

We have caught the spirit of those nations; and now it has become 
a question, if not of immediate importance, at least of curiosity— 
What is our destiny? We nations of to-day—are we too to glitter 
for a moment on the surface of time, and disappear, like a bubble from 
the wave, leaving not a ripple to say, we once were here ! or are we, 
by the light of accumulated experience, to shun the dangers which 
have been their ruin, and live on and on, linking the present with the 
future, and still another future with its past, till futurity has become an- 
tiquity again and again, and a great nation find themselves spread 
out upon the earth, whose origin 1s lost in the shadows of time? 

Ix it in our power to gather enough from all the past, and to see 
enough in all the present, to answer our questions? ‘Tendencies and 
principles are prophetic voices, which speak, with certainty indeed, but 
very inaudibly, to our ears as yet somewhat dull. But if we listen 
carefully, and try earnestly, as did they who listened for the oracles of 
old, perhaps we may catch some faint murmur, which, though not articu- 
late, scarce audible even, may tell us something more than we know 
now. 

First then, let us inquire, what is Government? Outwardly, it isa 
system of rules and restrictions which mankind, assembling together 
in society, agree for their own benefit mutually to enforce and suffer. 
Inwardly, it is the result of human imperfection ; not that human im- 
perfection is the cause, but that it is the condition, and the sole condi- 
tion, under which human government exists. Imperfection is adisease 
for which Government is an attempted remedy. 

For the narrow question of its humanity or its divinity, we care 
nothing. All wisdom is divine. If you choose to call government di- 
vine, then it is a provision of divine wisdom, given in all kindness to 
erring man, as a remedy for evils which he has brought upon himself. 
If you choose to call it human, then it is the offspring of that wisdom 
which the Deity has given to man, to provide against the evils with 
which that Deity foresaw that his creatures would be surrounded 
One thing we may aver. God did intend that man should be governed 
till such time as he becomes able to govern himself, and if man will 
not subinit to this, he must suffer the consequences of violated law. 

It is not hard to see that this is the true nature of Government, 
wil, that it is an attempted remedy for human imperfection. Examine 
itin its details. It protects rights which man, in a state of purity, 
would never attempt to violate. It punishes crimes which man in 4 
state of purity would never dare or even wish to commit. It regulates 
society in affairs of business, which, unless man were disposed to do 
his neighbor wrong, would regulate themselves, and would adapt them- 
selves much more nearly to his wants than can possibly be done by 
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human legislation,—which, even when it is the offspring of the great- 
est human foresight, combined with the utmost purity of purpose, is, and 
must often be, artificial, incomplete, and unnatural in its operations ; 
cramping and constraining where it attempts to direct, palsying and de- 
stroving where it should protect and cherish. 

Since, then, the sole object of Government is the protection of the 
rights of man, and since, when it transcends this office, it becomes rath- 
er a burden than an assistance, justso much government do we need as 
shall protect those rights,and no more. But this amount will differ as 
human imperfections differ in different states of society. A nation just 
emerging from barbarisin, or not yet emerged at all, where wise men 
are few, and passions strong and violent, needs to be governed with 
a strong arm, but after years of education, after the progress of the 
arts of civilization, after a common interest has produced a sympathy 
of feeling, and above all, after Christianity, that great civilizer, has 
hound men’s hearts together by the cords of love, how light the rein 
that is then needed to guide and control a people! Compare for a mo- 
ment the Saxon [leptarchy and our own country, and consider how the 
law of Force has been modified by the law of Love. ‘To be sure, this 
is not perfection, but it is progress. 

How much we have heard of a true government—a natural gov- 
ernment—a government by divine appointment! how many analogies 
have been traced and arguments adduced to prove what, after all, rea- 
son would not and could not admit—the divine right of Patriarchs, of 
Nobles, and of Kings! and yet, when viewed in this light, how simple 
the whole matter becomes! ‘The true government for any nation is 
that which will best protect them, and this will, of course, depend on 
he amount of their own imperfection ; for what does government pro- 
tect men from, butfromone another’? ‘The laws of one nation have no 
power over the people of another, and a common interest instinctively 
impels all to unite in defending themselves from aggression. It as 
from one another, then, that the people of a nation are to be protected, 
and that government which does this best, is the best, the most natural, 
the truest, the wisest, the most divine government for that nation. In 
one state of society, this may he patriarchal or absolute; in anoth- 
er, constitutional and limited ; in another, popular or republican, and 
perhaps in another, no government at all. But it is certain that all 
governments are not natural for all nations; and this we see in the 
very way which Providence, or man, by the wisdom which Providence 
has bestowed upon him, has, while in different situations, endeavored 
by different means, to remedy his imperfections, avd protect himself, 

When history first began to be regarded as something more than a 
mere record of facts, or a collection of tales of men and manners ; of 
the exploits of heroes, and the bravery exhibited in battles,—w hen, 
leaving its superficiality, it began to assume the moro earnest and se- 
rious aspect of Philosophy, one of the first truths which it disclosed, 
was, that in the changes of government there is a very observable 
order—not always perfectly developed but always evident—that the 
tendency is from absolute sovereignty towards absolute freedom. 
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Men love freedom, and they pine for it; they feel that they were 
born free, and restraint is galling ; hence they are ever endeavoring to 
throw off their yoke. Almost with the beginning of governmen 
began tyranny, and with tvranny began the struggle for freedom. One 
pomnt was gained and then another trie | for; the endeavor was always 
to live with less restraint than they had; but sometimes, after having 
apparently attained the freedom which they sought, they yielded it up 
to a tvrant, as if unable to keep it longer, and fell back into a worse 
than their former condition. Why was this! We have already en. 
deavored to show that every species of government is not fitted for 
every state of society ; that some nations cannot bear the freedom 
which is necessary to the well-being of others; and when a nation 
attempts to adopt a system of government for which it is not yet 
prepared, though it may linger for a while, it will eventually fall 
back, and, as a natural consequence, reaction sends it beyond its former 
state, 

‘The course which governments have taken has always been the 
same in direction, though varying much in progress: first, despotism, 
tyranny or absolute monarchy, where all power is vested in one, or, at 
most, a very few individuals, and which 1s known by the latter or the 
two former names, according as it is wisely or wickedly administered , 
second, a limited or constitutional monarchy; third, a constitutional 
republic » fourth, anare hy, or no government; fifth, a return from this 
to despotism or absolute monarchy, generally in its worst form, 

An overaction has always been followed by a reaction, Nation 
after nation has fallen back to despotism from a state far advanced to- 
ward freedom, and yet, others, guided by the same impulse, have 
pushed on. But why have any fallen back!) Because they have en- 
deavored to do with less government than their imperfect condition re- 
quired ; they were not yet a law unto themselves, and they needed to 
be bound by something more stringent than the form which they had 
assumed. If they advanced a single step beyond their legitimate 
position, they suflered evil consequences ; but if, happily, they contain- 
ed within themselves a conservative influence which kept them from ad- 
vancing beyond what they were able to bear, every advance thus made 
was a benefit to that nation ; it stretched its hitherto paralized limbs, 
breathed a freer air, and felt a new vigor and energy throughout its 
whole frame. 

The last step in this series, before returning to despotism, is anarchy, 
or no government. ‘The word anarchy has a bad sense attached to it, 
from the fact that, in this state of things, confusion has always been 
found to take place, riot and disorder have prevailed, and ruin often 
ensued. [But anarchy, of itself, simply means—-and simply is, no gow 
ernment, and this bad sense connected with it does not properly belong 
to it, but has arisen out of these circumstances which generally attend it. 

Now in the consideration of all these facts, we think we have seed, 
that the less government a nation has, provided it answers the pur- 
poses of a government, the better. No human legislation can so well 
direct the current of aflairs as their own natural flow, if left to them- 
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selves. Men will not support large armies if they have nothing to at- 
tack nor defend themselves from ; they will not pay taxes to support 
the machinery of government, always done at an enormous « Apense, 
when they have no need of that government for the protection of their 
public or private rights. In short, once do away with the nec ssity of 
governmme nt, and it needs no further argument to show thata voverne- 
ment is folly ; and so much of the necessity as we succeed in getting 
rid of, be it more or less, so much government, with all its attendant 
evils and expenses, do we render unnecessary and worse than 
useless. 

Again, we think it appears that, taking the world together, the ne- 
cessity for government is, and long has been, constantly growing less, 
and that of late this progress has been more rapid and more distinctly 
marked. ‘The extension of civilization, the general advancement of 
the arts and sciences, the binding together of nations in the relations 
of commerce, the spread of the pring iples of peace, and above all, of 
Chrisuanity, whose direct tendency is to do away with the necessity 
fur government; all these things have acted and reacted upon each other, 
sothat the amount of law and force necessary for the welfare of man 
isnow far less than it ever was before. 

Again, we notice a strong natural tendency in men to enjoy ftree- 
dom to the utmost extent of which they are capable. Ever since 
the world began, the tendency has constantly been in this direc. 
tion, and constantly pushed to the utmost limit, and as we have 
seen, ollen beyond what was sale. We believe too, that this is an 
inate principle, natural to the mind of man, which will always con- 
tinue with him, and will ever urge him on in this direction, until he 
either falls back from having gone too far, or arrives ata secure and 
permanent form of society, where human government is dispensed 
with, righteousness supplies its place, and every man is a law unto 
himself. 

But in all this we would be distinctly understood not to mean that 
we confidently expect that such a state of things ever will occur; we 
only wish to show the strong and positive tendency in that direction, 
and the influence which this tendency must have. What are the 
ulumate designs of Providence respecting this earth and its inhabi- 
tants, must remain a mystery tous. Whether he will permit the pres- 
ent order of things to continue, or not; whether he will allow man to 
advance as far as he is capable of advancing towards perlectibility, 
or not; what he will do and what he will not do, all alike are hidden 
Irom us, 

With a class of people calling themselves ‘“ no government men,” 
who would, in the present impertect state of society, throw off all the 
restraints and protections of law, we, of course, can have no sympa- 
thy. But we do look upon them as a strong evidence of the truth of 
the doctrine we would urge. We do look upon them as obeying 
an instinct of their natures, founded in truth, but anticipating by far, 
very far indeed, the time for its development. Sull they are regard- 
ed by most, as a mere set of fanatics, governed by no law, guided by 
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no principle; no charity is shown them, no sympathy is felt for their 
weakness, for none appreciate their feelings; none see the cause of 
their peculiar views. ‘The very important fact that they are obeying 
an impulse of nature, strongly developed, 1s entirely lost sight of, and 
the lessons which might be learned from the consideration of this fact 
are unheeded. But this very movement seems to us the precursor of 
many similar and more powerful which are to follow. In this nine. 
teenth century this point has just been reached ; up to the present time 
republicanisin is the limit to which this instinct for freedom has carried 
men. ‘This has been firmly established, and now comes another step 
in advance. Many years will not elapse before the experiment of 
no government will be tried, but it will fail; the time has not yet 
come; it may never come, but it will certainly be nearer to us than 
it is at present. 

Although, as we have said, this time may never come, still, if things go 
on uninterrupted in their present course, sooner or later it will come, and 
what ought to be our feelings in looking forward to its possibility! The 
first thought, doubtless, is an unpleasant one. It seems like sundering 
the cords which bind society together—like reducing all things to 
aimless, barren confusion; but think again—it 1s not so; and when 
we apprehend the reality, we can but long for such a state of things. 
All the machinery of government would then be done away with ; all 
the snares and nets of law would be laid aside; prisons would be un- 
locked, tron grates removed, the hideous paraphernalia of crime and 
punishment forever banished, and faces radiant with joy and love 
would peer out from behind light windows, where now appear the 
countenances of haggard misery and loathsome vice, shut off by the 
iron grates which society has placed between man and his fellow 
man. ‘Truly that would be a blessed time; all would be peace, all 
love. And if in that great nation, one should so far forget his happi- 
ness as to do one wrong act, how quickly would the look of sorrowful, 
affectionate pity, meeting him on every side, rebuke his crime and 
bring him back penitent to the path whence he had strayed. Nor 
shall we need absolute perfection to accomplish this. Hope whispers 
that, even now, Christianity might furnish a noble colony for such a 
land. What a triumph this would be of man over his enemies—Pas- 
sion and Sin! 

But whether that time shall ever arrive or not, we have a duty 
to perform towards our country and our fellow men, growing out of 
these facts and these tendencies, which the mere question of theit 
ultimate issue does not affect. Our duty in this matter is two-fold, 
and, in both respects, truly but not blindly conservative. It is, first, 
that we recognize these tendencies and these principles as operating 
powerfully on men, and operating too for their good, and that we do 
all in our power to prepare mankind for such a glorious issue ; that we 
do all we can to spread light and truth and Christianity ; that we do 
all we can to bind nations together by the ties of religion and of i0- 
terest in the bonds of harmony and peace ; that we endeavor to feel 
ourselves, and to make others feel, the importance of this; surpassing 
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ia every point of view all questions of national honor, pride or emolu- 
ment; and that we do all in our power to bind man to his fellow man 
in the bonds of CArtstian love, whose real, wonderful power, so little 
known, 80 little felt, is the heavenly care for all the earthly ills of 
man. 

And, secondly, that knowing the strength of this tendency and man’s 
present unpertect state, we take strong conservative ground to prevent 
running blindly into these measures before their appointed time. ‘This 
is peculiarly the danger of our own country. We are a highly radical 
people ; We Owe Our very existence tu strong radical principles ; born 
in a revolution, we have caught its spirit and are ever longing to up- 
urn and overturn and form anew. Our great danger lies in too much 
freedom. We are thé freest people on earth, and still we have a strong 
desire to throw off this semblance of a collar which we wear. Here 
is our danger; here we must watch, lest gaining freedom faster than 
we are prepared to bear it, we be plunged into unwise anarchy, and 
fall back again, through the long distance we have gained, ata single 
step, tv despotisin. 


PLAIN THOUGHTS OF A PLAIN MAN, PLAINLY SPOKEN. 


For attaining present influence and posthumous fame, the orator and 
writer of our own day enjoys facilities such as the literary giants of 
the olden time could not have possessed, and such as future genera- 
tions will hardly see surpassed. ‘To prove this assertion were a waste 
of time, so evident is it to one acquainted with the structure of society 
in the times when Demosthenes addressed the “ Men of Athens,” and 
Cicero the “Conscript Fathers.” The philippics of Demosthenes 
were only heard by a few. ‘They were convinced by his reasoning in 
lavor of carrying on the war, and animated by his eloquence, and ther 
military arrangements did the work. So when Cicero appeared, “en 
representation,” before the Roman Senate, when the law he advocated 
was carried, it was put into execution throughout the land by the mili- 
lary tribune. In either case the 6/ #oAAc/, the mass who were the in- 
Siruments, knew as little of the master-mind in which the movement 
originated, of the reasons which influenced that mind, and of the rea- 
sons with which it influenced its codperators, as the machine knows of 
lim who sets it in motion and directs its operations. But at the present 
day, and in our own country especially, to use an expressive, though 
thppant French phrase, “ we have changed all that.” When Webster 
rose in the Senate to reply to Hayne, the whole nation was, as it were, 
listening to him, and when he closed, the applause of that nation was 
echoed back. Public opinion, a phrase which would have fallen un- 
meaning on an Athenian or a Roman ear, passed on that speech, and 
i's decree was irresistible. From that day Webster has been assigned 
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a place among the first of those who, by their eloquence, have won 
undying fame. But, assuming the truth of our proposition, we design 
throwing out a few suggestions as to the mode of improving these 
facilities. 

It is no uncommon thing to hear those who are just commencing 
their education, and even those who have got out of their swaddling. 
clothes and are beginning to creep, say they intend to devote themselves 
to writing and speaking solely. ‘The young student, himself inexpe. 
rienced, and too self-conceited to listen to the experience of others, 
flings aside his text-books, neglects to plant in his mind the seed which 
would hereafter spring up and bear fruit a thousand fold, and impelled 
by a feverish passion lor distinguishing himself, sits down to carve out 
a college reputation. We will grant that he is successful, for it is an 
easy task. A few pretty words, prettily strung together, and inter. 
spersed with a few French phrases, which may be obtained from any 
“ Guide to Conversation,” is a recipe often tried, and, as the newspa- 
pers say of bread pills, “ never known to fail.” But what, after all, is 
it worth?) ‘The offspring of such a genius is a wasp-waisted, sickly 
sort of a stock, and himself, like Icarus, as soon as he plumes his 
wings and tries a flight, is sure to flutter and fall. With pride thus mor- 
tified, and ambition thus disappointed, he goes through the world, ever 
tasting the bitterness of a wounded spirit—a bitterness that never loses 
its gall. A dear “ whistle” this College reputation in the end, for the 
world will not long persist in “ giving to dust that is a little gilt, more 
laud than gilt o’er-dusted.” 

We find no fault with those who would devote themselves to speak- 
ing and writing, if they would only go to work in the right method, 
for, as we have already said, it is perhaps the surest way to win honor 
among men, and a name which posterity will not willingly let die, and 
who shall suiler blame for following the promptings of a noble spiri 
But no man can work without materials, or without knowing how w 
use them. ‘Ihe writer's materials are ideas ; and the only way for him 
to require these, and, at the same time, a knowledge of the use to which 
he can put them with the best effect, is to do as Milton did,—* take la- 
bor and intense study for his portion.” If he would grasp “the prize 
of his high calling,” he must toil while the day lasts. Like Pyrrbus, 
when Rome is at his feet, he must take Sicily, then Africa ; and not, as 
the courtier who questioned the monarch advised, “ sit down and eno} 
himself now.” 

Even if we possessed the ability to do so, neither time nor the spac’ 
to which we are limited, would admit of our going into an extended dis- 
quisition on the proper training of a scholar. We would fain throw ov! 
afew random suggestions, though, in relation to the subject, as the re- 
sults of our own observation, and if they are received with a tithe o 
the deference with which we submit them, it will be all we ask. W: 
come here to acquire a liberal education. A prescribed course of studs 
is marked out, and certain text-books placed in our hands, but not wit 
the idea on the part of our instructors that mere perusal of these 1s all 
we are todo. We are svon to be the sole masters of our own time, 
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and we are permitted to be such now of a large portion of it, in order 
that, when that so anxiously desired period of our lives comes, we may 
ve the better prepared to enter upon it. For this reason no more is 
eracted, though much more is expected, from us, and if we would suc- 
ceed in life we must see to it that that expectation be not disappointed. 
he mere study of text-books, unaccompanied by the examination of 
collateral authors, will be of comparatively little benefit. ‘True, if we 
ccomplish even this much, the world will be flattering enough to call 
ys ‘educated’ men, but “ what’s in a name?” In the end we shall 
ind that we are like the man who, on seeing the doors, windows, and 
pare walls, thought he had seen a palace, when all the richness and 
beauty, all, in fine, that made the structure a palace, was in the inside, 
where he had never set foot. 

With regard to the importance of general reading, we need say 
nothing, since every student feels this, and, to a greater or less extent, 
makes ita part of his daily occupation. But a word as to the manner 
of reading. ‘There are two great classes of readers, viz: those who 
read for amusement, to employ and pass away time, and those who 
read for improvement. With the first class we have nothing to do. 
The other may be subdivided into those who in reading merely exercise 
their retentive powers, and those who, in addition to this, bring into 
play their judgment. ‘The latter of these classes alone pursues the 
right course, for no one can be made eloquent, either as a writer or 
speaker, mechanically, and such is the only tendency of the course 
pursued by the former. When one is indebted for his ideas to memory 
alone, or, in other words, when one has not in his own mind remodeled, 
elaborated, and made accessions to, the ideas of others derived from 
their works, he cannot, in the very nature of things, be eloquent. His 
eflorts at being so will meet with equal ridicule with those of the man 
who undertook to make the corpse stand erect unsupported, and he 
may deem himself the object of “a special interposition,” if he do not 
hear, as that man did, the biting sneer, “ absit aliquid intus.” Perhaps 
we conflict here with some of our readers’ notions of originality, but 
we merely give our humble opinion as to what is best under the cir- 
cumstances, and it is based on an impression under which we labor, 
viz: that there are very few who possess true genius, or, what is in 
our vocabulary synonymous, originality, both meaning, as we conceive, 
4 quick observation of nature and a ready power of depicting it. Phis 
isnot Webster's definition, but, with all due deference to the distin- 
guished lexicographer, we reckon it’s about as good, for man cannot 
originate, because original thought must be natural, and every thing in 
nature had its origin in the Creator of nature. Hence the keenest ob- 
servers of nature, in all her phases and aspects, and her best depictors, 
are, in all time, the greatest originals. lor instance, if it be not to this, 
0 his accurate delineation of nature, that Shakspeare owes all his fame 
lor power and originality, to what is it’ 

In selecting the works for a course of reading, there is opportunity 
for the exercise of all one’s discriminating powers. Each of course 
‘aust be his own judge as to the kind of reading best adapted to meet 
4is OWu Wants aud circumstances, and it would be useless to oller any 
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remarks on this point, since what might be best for one, might be the 
reverse for another. ‘There is one class of books, though, which we 
consider productive not merely of no benefit, but of positive injury, and 
which we should be willing to see excluded from every young student's 
table. We refer toreviews. Your would-be-thought-genius considers 
these a sine qua non, and hence in condemning them we shall doubtless 
call forth from him an exclamation of pious horror at our audacity, 
But we shall not retract, nevertheless. Nay, we shall even go farther, 
and assert that it is to his very taste for review-reading we may ascribe, 
in a great measure, the predicament in which this same “ genius” js 
himself—not that of a literary nondescript, for Burke's description of 
his kind is true as pithy, “ winged but legless.” One who strives to 
build a permanent literary reputation on such a basis, unless he is dis- 
appointment-proof, will, sooner or later, have to become a follower of 
that school whose creed is “ De apparentibus et non existentibus eadem 
est ratio.” We do not intend to condemn reviews entirely, but merely 
to oppose their use by those who are commencing their education. 
What they may be to a finished scholar, whether advantageous or the 
contrary, we of course do not pretend to say; but could we do so with- 
out incurring the risk of being thought presumptuous, we would express 
our hearty concurrence with the following opinion of Mr. Hazlitt on 
the practical utility of them: 

“ We contrive even to read by proxy. We skim the cream 
of prose without any trouble; we get at the quintessence of poetry 
without loss of time. ‘The staple commodity, the coarse, heavy, dirty, 
unwieldly bullion of books, is driven out of the market of learning, and 
the intercourse of the literary world is carried on, and the credit of 
great capitalists sustained, by the flimsy circulating medium of maga- 
zines and teviews. ‘Those who are chiefly concerned in catering for 
the taste of others, and serving up critical opinions in a compendious, 
elegant, and portable form, are not forgetful of themselves ; they are 
not scrupulously solicitous, idly inquisitous, about the real merits, the 
bona fide contents of the works they are deputed to appraise and value, 
any more than the reading public who employ them. ‘They look no 
farther for the contents of the work than the title-page, and pronounce 
a peremptory decision on its merits or defects by a glance at the name 
and party of the writer. This state of polite letters seems to admit of 
improvement in only one respect, which is, to go a step farther, and 
write for the amusement and edification of the world, accounts of works 
that were never either written or read at all, and to cry up or abuse 
the authors by name, though they have no existence but in the critic's 
invention. This would save a great deal of labor in vain; anony- 
mous critics might pounce upon the defenceless heads of fictitious can- 
didates for fame and bread; reviews, from being novels founded on 
facts, would aspire to be pure romances ; and we should arrive at the 
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jJent, not worth reading at all; for, though to a man whose mind con- 
tains a settled principle of order, to run over them rapidly might be 
beneficial, to him such a course would only produce dissipation ol 
thought, and thus could not but be in a high degree injurious. Books 
which are worth reading carefully, should be read so. If, for instance, 
the obyect of our labor be historical investigation, we should employ not 
merely the eye in glancing over the records of the past, but the mind 
in reflecting on those records. Of what use is it to us to know that 
such and such acts were done ages agone, if we know nothing further— 
nothing of the motives of the actors, nothing of the combination of 
causes which led to a result, nothing of the influence which those acts 
or that result exerted on succeeding ages ? Unless history be so studied, 
the “lamp of experience” will prove a farthing rush-light, a will-o’-the- 
wisp, leading him who undertakes to guide his feet by it into continual 
snares. So if the object be the formation of a correct taste and sty le, 
how can we accomplish this by tripping lightly over the harmonious 
and elegantly-turned periods of our author’? We must pause when he 
produces an effect on our minds, analyze the style of the passage, note 
carefully the manner in which it is produced, and then apply the lesson 
we have learned. In this way only, can we hope to attain the desired 
result. 

There is something called method for every thing, and there isa 
right and wrong method too; but when a wrong method is applied, 
naught save error can result, and the greater the gemus of the appli- 
cant, the greater will be the error. ‘lo what did scientific investiga- 
tion amount to, before Bacon applied the mght method and brought or- 
der and beauty out of chaos? What was the science of Astronomy 
before Newton? What Botany before Linnwus’ And what knew 
we of electricity before him who played with the thunderbolts, calling 
down the lightning from heaven and carrying it harmless in lus bottle ’ 
There is something grand in watching the discovery and successful 
application of the great guiding ideas in science, something which in- 
spires an exultation akin to that which the mortal feels in contemplating 
lis immortality ; but how sad it is to see a genius like Des Cartes, so 
well fitted to soar, like the caged eagle, beating against the bars of a 
false method ! 

So, to compare small things with great, there is a right and wrong 
method for us to choose between in acquiring the education for which 
we come here, and on our choice depends, in a great measure, our 
success or failure. We know (and our present essay evinces it) that 
itis easier to prescribe than take advice—casicr to assert than ob- 
serve. ‘The learned doctor of the schools had rather profound theo- 
ries as his own, than, with a docile spirit of a child, listen to and 
report the teachings of Nature, and his disease is contagious, for 
the (in his own conceit) equally learned youngster in letters acts on 
the same principle. Far better would it be for both, as the record of 
many a life spent in dissipating talent shows, to list to the warnings of 
those who have split on the same rock, and pursue an apparently hum- 
bler, but really more glorious career, in the sedulous application of 
“the right method.” 
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We have oflered these remarks on a subject possessing interest for 
us all, not in a spirit of dictauon, but with the hope that they may be 
of service to some one. If our hope be gratified it is well; if not, 
we shall console ourselves with the reflection, that it is for lack of force 
inthe expression of our ideas: for we know that there are some whose 
eye these pages will meet, yet entangled in the meshes of a false meth- 
od, and a bitter experience has taught us that the ideas themselves 
are true. JACK F. 


AN PERCIVAL. 
VON LEOPOLD WATERMAN. 


I. 
Fis Herz das schwegit im Vollgenuss der Freuden, 
Kennt nicht den Zauber der im Liede waltet :— 
Thm wird von Schmerz der Gluthschlag nicht erkaltet. 


Im Glanz des Glick’s—was sollen ihm die Saiten? 


Des Sanges Macht tritt klar hervor im Leiden. 
ret wenn die Lust zur Sehnsucht sich gestaltet, 
Wenn inn'res Web die heit’re Stirne faltet, 


Kin Flor bedeckt der Jugend blum'ge Zeiten,— 


Dann sucht die Seele Lindrung im Gesange. 
lu Klag-Accorden fliistert sie ihr Sehnen, 
Lhe fehlet ‘Trost—sie flichtet zu der Leier. 


Fin siisses Alinen fillt beim ersten Klange 
Die ode Brust—dem Aug’ entquellen Thranen, 


Und wieder schlaegt das Herz mit Jugendfeuer. 


Il. 
Noch lausche ich mit thrinenfeuchtem Auge 
Dem Nachhall deiner siissen Melodien 
Die leis’ und sanft an mir voriiberziehen :— 


Die Seele bebt, geriihrt vom geist'gen Hauche. 


Laut pocht mein Herz! mein tiefstes Fiihlen tauche 
Ich in den Strom yew eihter Fantasieen —— 
Die truben Wolken bitt’rer Wehmuth flichen 


Vor deimem Sang, aus dem ich Leben sauge. 


Heil Dir! der sich so michtig aufgeschwungen 


Zu einer Wohe wo nur Geister thronen :— 


Heil Sanger dir am Ziele deines Strebens! 


Du hast den schinsten Lorbeer dir errungen. 
Mog’ dir ein Gott dein edles Streben lohnen 
Darch siissen Frieden eines heitern Lebens. 
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A LEGEND OF THE CUMBERLAND. 


In that chain of the Cumberland mountains which forms the boun- 
dary line between East and Middle Tennessee, a precipice, some 
eighty feet in height, is situated. Many a legend of patriotic daring 
is related to have taken place in the neighboring fastnesses during the 
yeriod of our Revolution. When the southern States were seeeem 
by the British army, and submission appeared inevitable, the hardy 
mountaineers sallied forth fromthese rocky retreats, checked our fly ing 
recruits, and by the victory of King’s mountain once more inspired the 
drooping colonists with hope. 

The scenery surrounding this precipice fills the mind of every 
traveler with enthusiastic admiration. From above, rise rugged and 
wwering peaks. Below, lies a beautiful and undulating valley, decked 
with shrubs, vines, and wild flowers. Here, in former times. might 
be seen the proud antler grazing, and the dappled lawn perlorming its 
antic feats on the mossy covering. On either side extend ledges of 
rocks, the cavities of which afford a secure refuge for various kinds 
of the feathered tribe. During the winter months, a small rivulet takes 
its rise among the distant cliffs, at one time leaping with headlong 
fury over the rocky obstacles, now meandering through grassy mead- 
ows, and at length 


“ cleaves the wave-worn precipice ; 
The fall of waters! rapid as the light— 
The flashing mass foams, shaking the abyss,” 


and continues its winding course onward until emptied into the bosom 
of the Holston. 

A few hundred yards distant, “through the leafy screen of trees,” 
some years ago, might be seen a neat little cottage, with various im- 
provements indicating a refinement rarely found in the rude inhabitants 
of the forest. Atthe time of which we are writing, four persons of 
very different appearance were seated in this little dwelling. ‘The el- 
der was a man upon whose brow cares and dangers had written their 
unmistakable marks. Near him sat one, whose copper complexion, 
high cheek-bones, stern and penetrating eye, at once indicated the son 
of the woods. ‘The two remaining occupants were fairer and more 
interesting. One was a well-formed youth. Ilis companion was a 
fair young girl of seventeen summers, with long glossy ringlets, mild 
and melting blue eyes, from which pure founts pearly drops were 
trickling down her blooming cheeks. It was easy to perceive that 
their young hearts were closely bound together by the silken cord of 
love. The youth clasps her lily hand while making some narration, 
which causes an expression of sorrow and alarm to overspread her 
beautiful features. Gossip-like we will give the substance of their con- 
versation. 


Will you then, Henry, she tenderly asks, madly expose yourself to 
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such dangers’ Do not say madly, my dear Rose, he replied, since | 
shall be accompanied by a gallant band of my young mountain neigh. 
bors, whose fiery spirits will no longer submit to the outrages of these 
blood-thirsty Indians, to whom you know the cause of my private en- 
mity. Memory is ever reverting to the horrid scenes of my childhoad, 
The lapse of years are forgotten, and again I behold my parents wel. 
tering in their blood. I hear their shrieks of agony, and the savages’ 
wild yell of triumph, rendered doubly horrible by their gleaming toma- 
hawks and painted laces [ can still see the hissing flames, which 
cast a lurid glare on the overhanging canopy of night. The recollec. 
tion of this scene chills my blood, and the whisperings of vengeance 
nerve my arm to deal deadly blows upon the murderers. He ceased 
this strain of exciting thoughts, and applied himself to the more pleas- 
ant task of soothing his lovely and weeping companion. 

Then addressing the elder gentleman, he informed him that a num- 
ber of his companions had appointed a meeting to concert measures 
for checking the depredations of the Indians. After receiving some 
useful advice, he bade them adieu, and hurried away. 

While he is holding a council of war with his friends we will take 
the opportunity of presenting a brief sketch of the life and circum. 
stances of the principal characters included in our little tale. Mr. 
Graham had been a citizen of wealth and respectability in Virginia, 
but meeting with a sudden reverse of fortune, had bid adieu to his 
native State, and taken refuge in the mountainous and thinly setttled 
regions of Kast Tennessee. His only companion was his young and 
lovely daughter Rose. The history of Henry Lesly we have already 
sketched in his own words. His father was a near neighbor and inti- 
mate friend of Mr. Graham. The Indians, in one of their inroads, 
had massacred all of Mr. Lesly’s family, with the exception of Henry, 
who had escaped and found a home with his father’s friend. The 
history of the Indian, above mentioned, was one of sadness. He 
had not only seen his offspring wither and fade away, but witnessed 
the entire destruction of his nation. More humiliating still, froma 
chief he had become a wandering outcast. While on a trading visit, 
his tribe had been assailed by that of a neighboring chief. The attack 
proved fatal. All were slain and their wigwams burned. On his re- 
turn he found his village a smouldering heap of ruins, and himself an 
outcast. Since then he had lived sometimes in the boundless forest, 
and occasionally in the house of Mr. Graham. He still cherished the 
hope of avenging the massacre of his nation. 

We will now follow Henry Lesly to the appointed place of rendez- 
vous. On his arrival, he found about fifty young mountaineers, by 
whom he was hailed as leader of the enterprise. After expressing 
his thanks for their confidence, he addressed them in language fiery 
and eloquent. Ile reminded them of their murdered parents and 
kindred ; the unpunished insolence and cruelty of the Indians ; the 
fear and anxiety which now prevailed ; the alarm caused by the report 
of a gun, or the stillness of night being broken by the watch-dog’s 
bark; he then painted in brilliant colors the happiness to be enjoyed 
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during times of peace and tranquillity. Before this desirable object 
could be obtained, he told them the Indians must be exterminated. 
Seeing that his words had inflamed their breasts, he concluded by 
exhorting them to restore peace and happiness to their friends, His 
c@rse was cheerfully adopted, and they resolved to march immediate- 
ly against the Indian village, which was situated in a valley about 
twenty miles distant, . 

The eye of mortal never rested upon a more gallant cavalcade than 
that of our young hero. Every cheek was flushed, and every heart 
was filled with chivalrous daring. ‘The spirited chargers stood paw- 
ing and champing the bit, as though they had “ snutled the battle from 
afar,” and at the word of command prauced through the forest, making 
the earth rebound at every spring. ‘he company advanced thus for 
a few hours, with little or no precaution. ‘Their march then became 
less boisterous. Having reached a secure hiding place, they resolved 
to halt, now distant a few miles from the village, and wait until night 
had thrown her sable veil over the surrounding hills. After several 
hours of impatience they had the satisfaction of seeing the shadows 
begin to lengthen, and at intervals hearing the hootings of distant 
owls. Atlength the silvery moon peeped through the overhanging 
trees, and they commenced their deadly march. 

Every thing conspired to favor their purpose. The devoted village 
was hushed in silence—not a sentinel was abroad. ‘The company 
separated, in order to make an attack from every quarter simultane- 
ously. ‘The signal was given, and the work of death commenced. 
The alarmed warriors rush from their wigwams with tomahawks in 
hand. ‘I'wenty of their number fall at the first discharge. Rifle balls 
pyr voon them from every side. Driven to desperation, they shout 
the war-whoop and grapple with their white antagonists. Now be- 
gins the tug of war. ‘The shrill report of rifles, the clashing of toma- 
hawks, the yell of despair, the groans of the dying, the shout of vic- 
tory, the shrieks of women, and the cries of children, are mingled 
tovether, forming a deafening sound of horror. ‘he firing ceases and 
the rifle butts become weapons of death. ‘The wigwams take fire, 
the forked flames crackle over their heads, the dusky warriors cover 
the earth, their eyes sealed with death. ‘The few who survive escape, 
and the battle is over. ‘The flames are dying out, and now the scene 
appalls the hearts of the victors. The bloody slain lie strewed before 
them. The stillness of night is now and then broken by the groans 
of some dying wretch and the howling of wolves who have scented 
their prey. Such is the work of man’s hands, when influenced by 
passion. ‘The conquerors buried their dead companions, watering their 
graves with tears of brotherly grief. 

‘They then commenced their march homewards. Their progress 
was slow, thoughtful, and melancholy. ‘They took the direction towards 
Mr. Graham’s dwelling, intending to call and give the result of their 
haitbrained adventure. Day was dawning, when they were within a 
lew hundred yards of the dwelling. At this time a shrill shriek of 
‘gony pierced their hearts. ‘They dashed forward, and in a few min- 

VOL. XI. 34 
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utes the horrid sight broke upon their view. The roof of the house 
was covered with flames. At their approach two Indian warriors, 
whom they recoynized as some of their late antagonists, who had 
fled and taken this means of revenge, rushed out, bearing the blood 

scalp of Mr. Graham. Another followed, holding in his arms t 

unconscious Rose. ‘They fled towards the precipice—the young men 
rushed forward in pursuit—they fired, and two Indians fell; the third 
continued to fly with his lovely burden. At length he reached the 
edge of the precipice, with his pursuers some sixty yards in the rear. 
He there turned, and a demoniac smile of exultation lightened up his 
dusky features. He gave them to understand, that if any one approach- 
ed he would leap over the precipice with his captive. He stood, 
like a lion at bay, determined to die before he would yield. The 
young men stood looking on in horror, each minute expecting him to 
make the fatal leap. Henry Lesly gazed on his beloved with ago- 
nized feelings. He saw that to attempt her rescue would ensure her 
death. He raised his rifle, but the wily chief shielded himself with 
the drooping form of Rose. While they thus stood, the friendly ln- 
dian, whom we mentioned, was seen to emerge from beneath the 
precipice. He springs upon the hated chief who had destroyed his 
nation. ‘The young girl was released, and fell fainting to the earth. 
The two Indians grappled with each other. Being unable to employ 
the tomahawk, each strove to drag the other to the precipice. Several 
of the young men rushed forward to save them, but they were too late. 
Closely clasped, they plunged into the yawning abyss. One dull, 
heavy sound was heard, and all was over. In explanation of the ap- 
pearance of the friendly Indian, we will say a few words. Ile, seeing 
the danger to which Rose was exposed, had darted into the woods. 
Reaching the toot of the precipice, he clambered up by making a foot- 
hold of the crevices and grasping the projecting points. Rose soon 
recovered from her swoon, by the tender care of her lover. For some 
months sorrow, on account of the father’s death, spread a gentle mel- 
ancholy over her sweet face. When time had soothed her grief, she 
gave her heart and hand to Henry Lesly. But they never forgot the 
services of the friendly Indian chief, whom they caused to be buried 


alew paces distant from the place of his death. A moss-covered 
mound is still shown as his grave. W. W. HL 
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-A stranoe world, verily, thought I, when first ] set my hesitating 
foot upon its borders! so full of every fancy, whim, conceit, and habit ; 
the whole a perfect panorama, with whose view none can possibly tire 
or be satiated. I had in my secluded and somewhat sentimental quiet 
ude brooded over its troubles, its terrible warfares, its traitorous se- 
ductions, and its slavish customs ; I had pictured out in my crazy head, 
as | sat alone, staring into my fire of a cold night, the agonizing 
conflicts to be experienced with ruflian dispositions, the serpent-like 
threats to be guarded against even among those | might be obliged by 
the customs of society to call my friends, and the terrible temptations | 
should have to resist, ere | could dare to call myself a free man. Ah, 
how much time might be saved by only fencing in more closely the bodies 
of this intoxicating dream-land! I am willing with others to add my 
testimony to the belief, that it certainly is the coveted region for the im- 
migration of minds of certain susceptibilities, and that even the most 
rugged dispositions and acrimonious tempers have found here a sort of 
temporary Elysium. So far as this softening influence extends this 
way, well; but itis lamentable to find so many willingly yielding upto 
its narcotic influence talents and tempers that, away from its deceittul 
wiles, would command admiration in the field of active exertion. Yet 
let me not lament too much over the misfortunes of others. Every 
man has troubles of his own, and he who meets them most courage- 
ously and readily will always show himself the most of a man. It 
is indeed strange how soon these practical habits of the world will 
fasten themselves on a person; he at first comes in contact with 
dispositions that lead him instantly to despise those who make them, 
and, in the chivalrous impulses of his young feelings, to swear li will 
have nothing to do with such persons. But as his observation extends, 
he sees every one around him more or less infected with this mania of 
seltisiness and duplicity. Perhaps the commonness of it gradually 
accustoms him to its presence, and he insensibly begins to come 
pare himself with others about him. If he look unsparingly sharp, 
with a willing readiness to detect in himself what may be the great 
obstacle to his perfect amalgamation with the feelings and pursuits of 
others, rarely docs he fail to find it. He soon sees that with all due 
allowance for the common weaknesses of mankind, they have been 
rated by him in a different position from their comparative merits. He 
secs that his prejudices, or something akin to his feelings, have run far 
in advance of his actual experience and judgment. He has made out 
in his dream-land a beautiful theory of life, but finds that its destruction 
is mainly owing to the fineness of the tissues with which he wove it. 
He has blown a large and beautiful bubble, variegated with all the 
heavenly tints of the rainbow, with its oily clouds scudding over its 
glassy surface, only to see it burst into nothingness at the apprdach of 
the first wind of heaven. Perhaps, after all, this ardent expectation in 
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reyard to the coming scenes of life, or, on the other hand, this early 
melancholy and foreboding respecting its troubles, 1s a judicious school 
for the acquisition of early experience ; we can with truth say it is, if 
the difference between the anticipations and the real impressions be 
turned with a steady hand to a philosophical account. 

To mention some of the petted ideas | had brought away with me from 
“ Dream-land,” would perhaps occasion a smile, could you see how next 
to alinost impossible it 1s to measure or regulate my practice by such 
seedlings of speculations and whimsicalities, (that 1s, in the transcen. 
dental way,) as | had somehow one night dreamed of the necessity of 
forming my estimate of a man’s character by the length and relative bear. 
ing of his nose. Think of it, friends! A man’s nose the prognostication 
of his fortunes. I thought myself possessed of atleast one hobby, and, as 
I have some natural gifts, | determined to ride it bareback and thorough. 
ly ; and there is no one of my acquaintance but nose | have so. I had di- 
vided up my classes of human kind rather curiously, I confess, and ina 
way I am at an utter loss now to account for. For instance: my ranks 
were filled somewhat in the wise of this rough sketch. If I had oc. 
casion to see a man more often in need of a pocket-handkerchief than 
a pocket-book, [ set him down among the sarprents ; or if | had been 

rofessedly called on to classify such men for military uses, | should 
a been apt to have stationed them in the rear of any army, as ca- 
pable of doing the most effective running. ‘Then there were those 
everywhere about me, whose avocation failed not to persecute me by 
night as well as by day! I mean the snuff-takers ;—those eternal 
feeders of the noses, who seem, for want of something wherewith to 
feed their mouth, to have taken to glutting the cavities above it! 
These | most generally ranked among the rum-drinkers, as being 
equally with them fond of the “old yaller.” If 1 met a man statedly 
in the streets, who statedly made it a point to blow his nose, | 
should immediately set him down as irremediably afflicted with the 
blews. 

But my sentiments did not run very far into the cavas latebras of this 
emphatic expression of every man’s face. My speculations had 
mostly their dealings with the outside appearance of this important 
characteristic of man, and I allowed them to carry me off with a 
loose rein indeed. Every man I met with, found in me a perfect 
nose-gay-zer! {| never was quiet, except when on the exciting study 
of my favorite character, and then, as an Irishman would say, | was 
not quiet at all. Whenever my lucky, or unlucky stars, found me in 
the sentimental enjoyment of the society of a young lady, seated, per- 
haps, near me on a sofa, [ invariably find myself spanning the di- 
mensions of her nose! and in consequence of sitting so much, as | 
have, alone in my meditations, | found | was fast growing cross- 
eyed. I knew not why it was, but so it was accounted for: my eyes 
were riveted on some nose or other continually. 

That there is a certain glory connected with a handsome, well-tur- 
ed and expressive nose, is no longer left a matter of doubt. Those, 
whom fame has laid away on some of her high shelves, are spoken ol 
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invariably in connection with the commanding feature. We hear 
Napoleon, or Cesar, or Cicero, or Queen Elizabeth, and lastly, but not 
least, John ‘Tyler, spoken of, merely as a prelude to the next observa- 
tion that shall necessarily turn on their noses. Those efforts of the 
intellect and the physical powers have best succeeded, which have 
had their original suggestion with the nose. ‘Tom ltlood’s “ Bridge 
of Sighs” may be cited very fairly, as a scent-sible example in point, 
lt is to be believed, and physiognomists have pretty conclusively so 
established it, that poor Hood, either from perplexity, and sorrow, and 
weeping, Or some other cause, was continually snufling. This process, 
to a poetic mind like his, was nothing more nor less, nor “ else,” 
than an emphatic and burdened sigh. ‘These sighs were almost 
minutely crossing the inner bridge of his nose; hence, the title of 
his litle poem. ‘To illustrate familiarly my principle, a man of a 
huge, ill-shaped, uncouth, or deformed nose, may enter your pres- 
ence, and the first ejaculation of your mind is sure to be, “ what a 
nose'’ Conversation ensued, and perhaps you become fascinated 
with it, and for the time the slave to him; yet when you come to re- 
count the good and the bad, be he in other respects as perfect as per- 
fect can be, you insensibly find that his nose outweighs every other 
consideration in his favor, and has lost him your good opinion. | have 
an intimate acquaintance, just returned from a trip to the West Indies, 
whose grand prospective item and idea of life has always been, to be 
marred rich. ‘This | knew to be a very common and commendable 
purpose with very many lords and ladies of creation, and would not 
have been wondered at, in my friend’s case, had he not set about his 
work with such deadly deliberation. His energies, tastes, and hopes 
were all on the qui vive to be the possessor either of a fortune or, at 
least, of one who owned one. When I first saw him, on his return 
from his romantic mission, I upbraided him with his gloominess and 
disquiet, in hopes thus to crush or root out what | did not believe yet 
setled on him. But my taunts, and jeers, and murthful sallies, fell 
like lead on his ear; he was wrapped up pretty closely in his own 
meditations. ‘Thus matters stood for some time, tll | finally made an 
eflort to inquire for the real and whole cause of his dejection. Alas, 
had | done so before I should have saved myself some trouble and 
him much suffering, for | am an advocate of the doctrine, that trouble 
is much more easily borne with, when somewhiat distributed, It 
seemed hard at first to get at the gist of the real matter, for the deli- 
cacy of a man’s feelings is, of all other things, the greatest delicacy in 
the world. The poor victim had become mightily captivated with an 
Indian heiress, whose beauty, from the animated description he lavished 
upon it, must have completely shaded that of Niolle. Her figure was 
faultless, and yet by no means of that sort of perfection that means 
merely “free from fault,” for it had a commanding expression that 
would have led captive even “ durem miiitem Ulyssei.” He had first 
fallen in with her in the evening, under circumstances that conspired 
to favor a close investigation of her features. He had frequently 
ried to make appointments by which he should more fully feast his 
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greedy eyes in the clear and truth-telling light of day ; but so far, to no 
purpose. ‘Things went on swimimingly, and almost exactly to his 
taste, if we except the impossibility of his “ meeting her by day. 
light alone.” There seemed to be something studied about that, 
on her part, which he could not then understand, though he now thinks 
he sees pretty clearly through the matter, I could for some time 
get him to go no farther in his narration, than here! he even pre. 
ferred to go back and repeat, rather than go on. I had at last 
draw the truth out of him, by the Socratic method of question and 
answer. | asked him if she was rich. “ Her wealth,” he said, 
“could not be told.” “ Was she of good family?” “ Had you asked 
me that once,” said he, “our friendship would have been parted,” 
“ Was she handsome!” “Can Venus suffer an improvement?” was 
his questiwn-able reply. “ What then, ‘Tom, in Heaven's name, can 
be the reason you did not make your planned proposal?” “ Nose !” 
said he, and sank back in his chair, exhausted. The truth now 
flashed mildly on his mind; this was, thought I, the grand key to all 
the mysteries of human fortune; it is the noble prow of our vessel, 
the rostrum or beak of our hopes; the handle to our staff. Poor fel- 
low, how | pitied him! one nose had lost him one fortune. 

There is no one who, while he affects to smile at the way in which 
I put my theory into practice, does not, at the same time, place much 
confidence in the theory itself ; and on this have I based my Philoso- 
phy of Noses, for you must know that I have reduced the subject to 
a perfect science. A long, straight, slim, thin nose, betokens the man 
of exquisite taste; I mean in his own way. Every thing about him 
must be exactly so, and so nice, and so forth. His washerwoman suf- 
fers weekly martyrdom at his hands; his linen all has such a peculiar, 
invariable fix and glaze, that you might quite easily know the nature 
of his nose, even if you never saw it, from a glance at his collar and 
fixtures. His boots are always polished well, with long toes, and 
turned away trom his ankles with admirable precision. He usually 
dresses in black, and loves to sport in glittering guard-chain and gold- 
headed cane. In fact, his nose gives a sort of nasal dignity to his 
habits, that he very unceremoniously assumes to the credit of his own 
birth or merits; he speaks deep, sonorously, and measuredly ; be 
is particular and an adept in the management of little things. Such 
endowed men make good school-teachers, or better country parsons. 
The management of mischievous urchins is to be reckoned their pe- 
culiar forte. 
_ Then comes the pug, blunt, turned-up nose. ‘The man who wears 
it is certain that he knows about all that is absolutely necessary, and is 
possessed of a corresponding facility in persuading others to the same 
truth. It seems to set itself against the eyes and sense of the world; 
it is a repeller of every idea its owner did not himself advance, and 
there it goes round, ahead of a head, and gazes and stares and gapes 
at men as two eighteen-pounders, side by side, stare out from the bat- 
tery. Some such men as those who lay claim to this kind of nose, 
are well, or, at least, decently, disposed ; but it is not the fault of their 
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nose ; it most generally is because they do not know how to be other- 
wise. ‘There 1s a stub-bornness about this nose, that will allow 
or let nothing but blood, and that in profusion. It is conquered only 
py blows, and these not in the regular way in which a man blows his 
nose. 

Then comes the broken nose ; this is usually the result of some un- 
foreseen accident or encounter. He who has to carry such fragments 
about with him, is like a broken-nosed pitcher, good for nothing. 

There are those who have noses pointing away from their face 
to the one side or the other. Sometimes you will find the stub and 
twist qualities united, as in the stamp on the “ Stubb and T'wist” bar- 
rel of a pistol. Above all things, never tell a man who possesses one 
of these turn-about-noses to “ follow his nose.” You cannot conceive 
the dizziness to which he would be liable, provided nevertheless always, 
that he followed your directions instead of following you. 

The flat nose will admit of no flattery, and very lithe remark. They 
can be called only capacious breathing-tubes, communicating, almost 
perceptibly, with the region of the lungs. The beaked nose is a bad 
one, and a certain indication of rapaciousness and avarice. I had as 
lief have no nose at all, as one of that kind. 

Then there is the large, red, burly nose, so indicative of ferocity, 
The man who pushes such a pioneer before him, has square shoulders 
and a full, broad chest, a large amount of stomach, and most generally 
ahuge cane. Contrast this being with the first one enumerated, and 
you will readily see that the nose makes all the difference in the world 
in the character of a man. This possessor dines on steak or venison, 
and always prefers it “rare done ;” his weakest drink is strong beer ; 
he is an active politician, though never an editor, and delights in ap- 
propriating boastfully to his own use the glory of another, or, as we 
now have it rendered, more classically, “in stealing thunder.” His 
nostrils never expand, for never mind how much thunder he may steal, 
he can never get the lightning into him; he is only snagger and 
sucker, 

Here is a little stripling sort of a man, hardly seeming twenty-one, 
his eye twinkling like a spark, his elbows all motion, as prim as a 
rosebush, and as lively as champagne. He has a good nose, though 
not at first sight peculiar; yet look closer. Do you see the thin curva- 
ture of the gristle, and the almost unaccountable dilation and contrac- 
tion of the nostrils? ‘There is the lightning ; touch him, or insult his 
sister, and you'll have the thunder about your ears, with no “ twelve 
months’ notice” accompanying. He has no need to steal others’ thun- 
der, nor does any one want any of his, after one experiment. Yet this 
man’s sensibilities are of all others the most tender, and he will be the 
first to drop a burning tear in sympathy for your distress, when those 
who affect to despise him shall have proved recreaut to the most ordi- 
nary claims of human nature. 
These are but an outline of my observations on the Philosophy of 
Nos The topic on the foundation of this science may seem slight, 
com the seeming ludicrousness of the subject; but all things have 
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small beginnings. I cannot conceive why Phrenology, a science founded 
on the irregular excrescences of the head, by whatsoever means raised, 
should unblushingly accept the life-long efforts of such men as Gall. 
Combe, and Spurzheim, and should have heen allowed to beget a pro- 
fessorship ina European University, while a so much more practical 
and sensible science, a8 that of the Philosophy of Noses, should be 
suflered to wait lor so homble a pioneer-advocate as myself, Yet the 
fall of an apple led to the discovery of the principle of gravitation, 
and I take courage that if I fall by the promulgation of this science, 
principle of full as much practical advantage and beauty may thereby 
be brought to light and disseminated. Should your sympathy run in 
the way of publishing this introduction to mv doctrine, you shall have 
the remaining position of it shortly ; so shall this Philosophy of Noses 
become at last a popular science, and he who first projects it remain 
behind « (as is becoming in every man) his nose. 


GRAY'S “ELEGY, WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD.” 


Or the English poets of the last century, there are few who have at- 
tained to greater distinction than Gray, and of his writings there is no 
part that has been so universally popular as his “ Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard.” It is the style and matter of this poem that will consu- 
tute my subject at the present time, 

There is no place calculated to excite deeper and more profitable 
emotions in the mind, than a graveyard, and especially such an one as 
is represented in this poem. In the splendid cemetery, where the rich 
and great lie buried, and which wealth has been lavished, and taste and 
art exhausted to beautify, the thoughts are frequently distracted from 
more serious subjects, by admiration of some lofty monument, or sculp- 
tured column, or exquisitely proportioned statue, placed there to show 
the rank of the deceased; to maintain a sort of aristocracy, even 
amongst the dead. 

Or perhaps on seeing the tomb of some distinguished warrior ot 
statesman, the mind is carried back to the time in which he lived, t 
the scenes in which he acted, and while it dwells upon these, it loses 
the feelings which the simple contemplation of a grave might awaken. 

And when we visit the last resting place of those whom we have 
loved, the sense of affliction often crowds every other emotion from the 
soul. We think—we can think only of those whom we have lost; 0 
the mother, or sister, or brother who is there. Our minds will turn to 
the last moments of the departed relative or friend, to the last sigh that 
he heaved, the last look that he gave, the last word that he spoke, and 
to the one all-absorbing thought that they were the last. But these 
feelings, interesting as they are, are not the ones which our poet has 
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endeavored to portray. He wished simply to express the thoughts 
which would naturally arise in the mind of a reflecting stranger on visit- 
ing a country churchyard, where merely the plain farmers and mechan- 
ics and laborers of the hamlet were buried. 

‘The plot of this poem, if it can be called a plot at all, is exceedingly 
simple. A young man is walking at the dusk of the evening towards 
the village burying-ground. He seems to have been the prey of disap- 
pointment or melancholy ; and the scene around him—-the glimmering, 
fading landseape ; the farmers returning home from their work ; the 
stillness of the evening, interrupted only by the droning flight of the 
beetle, or the faint sound of the bells from some distant flock—is one 
that peculiarly harmonizes with his feelings He comes to the church- 
yard; and as he looks upon the graves of the “ rude forefathers of the 
hamlet,” imagination takes him back to the obscure and humble scenes 
of their lives—to the days when they were full of strength and life and 
jov; and as he stands above their mouldering remains, he thinks of 
the transitory nature of all human enjoyments; he reflects that the 
tomb is the destiny of all, of the rich and honored, as certainly as of 
the poor and unknown, and thus rebukes the haughtiness of the great 
aud proud ° 


“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour ; 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


The sentiment contained in this verse is by no means original with 
Gray, nor was it probably intended to be so. It had been uttered a 
thousand times, and in a thousand different forms, before this poem was 
written. ‘The utmost that he could have aimed at, was to clothe it in 
new and more elegant language than it had been before, and for one | 
certainly never remember to have seen it expressed more beautifully, 
except perhaps in those well-known lines of Moore : 


* And false the light on glory’s plume, 
As fading hues at even; 
And love, and hope, and beauty'’s bloom, 
Are blossoms gathered for the tomb ; 
There's nothing bright but heaven.” 


But if the honors which are shown during life are empty and useless, 
how much more are those that are lavished upon the dead! For what 
satisfaction can it give the corpse to be clothed in fine and costly linen ? 
what ease to be laid on a luxurious couch? or what gratification to be 
placed ina gorgeously-ornamented coffin? Or what pleasure can the 
splendid hearse, with its sable steeds and their liveried driver, its var- 
uished sides and nodding plumes, give to the lifeless passenger within? 
Or how can he hear the lofty panegyrics pronounced by the orator at 
his burial, or read the flattering epitaph engraved upon his tomb, or see 
the noble monument erected over him? Such are the thoughts which 
occur to our hero as he exclaims— 
VOL. x1. 35 
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“ Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death?” 


He does not, however, intend to reprove the desire of the living to do 
honor to the dead. It is a wish natural to all men to pay some kind 
tribute to the memory of those whom they have loved and respected in 
life. When a friend or benefactor dies, all the affection that he has 
shown, all the good that he has done for us, and all our unkindness 
and ingratitude to him, come rushing back upon the soul; and since we 
cannot now go to the departed spirit, and tell it of our deep, heart-felt 
repentance for what we have done or left undone, we would put some 
inscription upon his tombstone, or plant some flower or shrub upon his 
grave, to show to the world our regret for the past, unavailing as it is, 
or delude ourselves for awhile with the pleasing fancy, that we are 
conferring a benefit upon the cold sleeper beneath. 

So when a patriot dies, the nation for which he has lived and for 
which perhaps he has died, would make a semblance of atonement for 
the calumnies and slanders which too often she has allowed to be heaped 
upon him, or the undeserved neglect with which she has treated him 
while living, by the pompous procession, the solemn dirge, and lofty 
eulogy at his funeral, or by the marble carved in his likeness, or the 
majestic column raised above his tomb. 

It is not this feeling which the poet rebukes. It is the pride of rank 
and station, contemptible as it is at any time, carried out where we 


should most expect that the realization of great and solemn truths would 
expel such vanities from the mind. He tells those who move in the 
higher walks of society not to ridicule the efforts of the poor and uned- 
ucated to give expression to feelings common to all humanity. “ Even 
these bones,” he says, as he pictures to himself the cheap, unpolished 
grave-stones, with the misproportioned images and unmusical poetry 
carved upon them— 


“ Yet even these bones from insult protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 


“ Their name, their years, spelt by the unlettered muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
And many a holy text around she strews, 
To teach the rustic moralist to die.” 


Yes, to stand by such a grave, to lean upon the stone and weep, 1 
read over and over again the inscription which in an unconcerned and 
better taught spectator might excite only a smile by its inelegance, 
often affords a purer consolation to the afflicted heart, than where the 
pene gardener, and architect, and poet have exhausted their skill. 

he tears that are shed may fall as lightly upon the unornamented 
turf, as upon a bed of roses. The sighs that are breathed may be 
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wafted as gently through the unpruned trees of the forest, as through 
well-trimmed evergreens and willows. And the prayers that arise for 
strength to bear the bereavement, may ascend as acceptably to heaven 
from under a coarse, ill-cut garment, as from beneath the more fashion- 
able garb of woe. 

But | have passed by a part of the poem, which, from its beauty as 
well as the frequency with which we hear it quoted, demands certainly 
as much of our attention as any other. I allude to that in which he 
refers to the fact that men of great natural endowments are often placed 
in circumstances which give them little opportunity to exhibit them. 
And there is certainly no truth which we see more frequently exemplified 
than this. ‘The works of nature, unlike those of man, are frequently 
done without any apparent object. No man ever builds a house, unless 
he thinks that it will be inhabited, or sows a field without the intention 
of reaping it, or makes a tool without the expectation that it will be 
used, or constructs a road or a bridge, unless he supposes that some one 
will travel over it. But nature apparently lavishes her gifts equally, 
whether they administer to the wants of any one or not. The sun 
shines as brightly and the rains fall as plentifully upon the uninhabited 
wilderness as upon the garden and fruitful field. ‘lhe soil over which 
nota plough ever passes, is as fertile as that which is taxed to its 
utmost to contribute to the support of a crowded population. And the 
rivers upon which not even the canoe of the savage has ever been 
launched, are as broad and deep as those which bear upon their bosom 
the commerce of the world. So in her more beautiful and perfect 
works, 

“ Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear : 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


So also has she acted with regard to man, in creating and assigning 
him his station in the world. ‘To prove this, we have only to take the 
history of distinguished men, and doo what they might have been, had 
their circumstances been often only in a very slight degree different 
from what they were. ‘Take, for instance, such men as Alexander, and 
Casar, and Napoleon Buonaparte ; and can we not easily imagine them 
placed where their names would never have been heard, or their influ- 
ence felt, out of the circle of their own personal acquaintance’ And if 
we say this of men of undoubtedly great natural endowments like these, 
how much more shall we say it of the majority of the kings and poten- 
tates of the earth, of the children, and idiots, and madmen, who simply 
on account of their parentage frequently wield the sceptre over millions 
of the race! 

Nay, even in a cguntry like ours, where we should expect that in- 
trinsic worth would be of most avail, how often do we see men raised 
almost by chance to the most honorable and responsible stations! as, 
for instance, a man without any effort of his own, or any qualifications, 
real or pretended, for the office, placed upon the floor of congress ; or 
4 plain western lawyer, without any particular talents or popularity, 
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suddenly elevated by the force of circumstances to the chief magistracy 
of the nation. . 

But to return. We had arrived at the point where the stranger js 
represented as speaking of the inextinguishable dread of death—of the 
strong desire to remain a little longer on the earth, which is never en. 
tirely obliterated from the human soul. 


“ For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing, anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind?” 


There is no part of the poem which has more claim to originality, and 
at the same time which is more true to nature, than this. ‘The last 
lingering look! We have all of us read of the last look of the exile, as 
he is forced from his native land, from wife and children and the com- 
forts of home, perhaps to dwell in a cold and cheerless clime, amongst 
strangers, where he shall never again see the faces or even hear the 
names of the companions of his better days. Oh, how much is there in 
that look, that lingering look! How much of affection, how much of 
anguish, as the tender recollections of childhood and youth and riper 
years flit across his memory, and the bitter thought comes home to him, 
that there are no more such scenes reserved for him in the dark and 
cloudy future ! 

We have seen too the last look of the emigrant described, as he leans 
over the side of the outward-bound vessel, and strains his eyes to catch 
one more glimpse at the group of friends, amongst whom, perhaps, are 
his aged father and mother, or bis brothers and sisters, upon the shore ; 
and when he can no longer distinguish their forms, he gazes at the be- 
loved land that he is leaving; and when that too disappears in the dis- 
tance, his attention is caught by some fog or mist upon the horizon, 
that he supposes is a part of the shore, and he keeps his eyes fixed 
upon that, ull he finds that it is an illusion, and then turns away sad and 
disconsolate. He is going, it is true, willingly ; it is true that he has 
anticipations of comforts and prosperity in the land to which he is 
bound, that he never knew at home. But he feels that he is leaving 
his parents and his people behind him, and he knows that it will bea 
great while, may be not at all, that he will see them again. And there 
is a sadness in the reflection, which even the prospect of greater ease 
and abundance away from them cannot dissipate. 

But the last lingering look of the departing spirit! Who can describe 
its emotions as it takes its journey to 


“ The undiscovered country from whose bourne 
No traveler returns!” 


What affecting remembrances must crowd upon it, even when, like 
the emigrant, it goes from the abode of want and strife and misery, 104 
land of peace and plenty, perhaps to the bosom of some dear friend 
who has gone there before it! ‘Though gentle breezes walt it over 40 
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untroubled ocean, and the star of hope beams bright upon its course, 
still, prompted by some inborn feeling which it cannot repress, it would 
cast one longing, lingering look behind it, as it glides away. But, oh, 
when, like the exile, it starts upon a rough and dreary road to a dark 
and uncomfortable land ; when the sun of prosperity, in whose rays it 
once basked, has set for ever, and hope has disappeared behind the 
thick, murky clouds of despair; with what eager longing, as it is 
dragged from the bounds of earth, must it look behind it at the happi- 
ness it once enjoyed! With what agonizing emotion must it leave all 
that is pleasurable to it in existence ! 

from contemplations like these, the mind of the young stranger turns 
not unnaturally to the prospect of his own dissolution. He pictures it 
to himself as occurring soon. Not because he really supposes that it 
will be so, but from a certain liking which we all have for allowing our 
fancy to dwell upon scenes which happen to coincide with our feelings 
at the ime—a fondness for building castles in the air. He imagines 
himself borne, 

* With dirges due in sad array, 


Slow through the churchway path.” 


\nd he wonders what the villagers will say of him, and where they 
will put his body; and he picks out an unoccupied spot, beneath an 
aged tree, where he supposes they may lay him, and he fancies a great 
while hence, some stranger like himself passing by and inquiring after 
him, and some hoary-headed yeoman telling what he knew of him, 
and pointing to his grave; and he composes an epitaph for himself. 
Not such an one as he really expects, and possibly not even such an 
one as ina less melancholy mood he might desire ; but it is one that 
harmonizes with the feelings inspired by the place in which he is. 
This epitaph, which is one of singular simplicity and beauty, closes 
the poem : 

* Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 

A youth to fortune and to fame unknown, 
Fair science frowned not on his humble birth, 


And melancholy marked hun for her own. 


“ Large was his bounty, and lus soul sincere, 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send, 
Ile gave to misery all he had, a tear; 


He gained from heaven, ‘twas all he wished, a friend. 


“No further seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode ; 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God.” 
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STANZAS. 


I veut; from youth's first morn, \I've thought me of the future's call ; 
This heart was the garden of feeling, ‘To present joys my thoughts have given, 
The joy-bud of life had full blown, Yet ever felt the longings of my sou! 
Nor yet needed the sun-smile’s healing; Offer a plea for the choice of heaven ; 
In dream it had known a new being, "Tis so: this life is doubt no more! 
But in life, had known not the e’en, This life is filled with treasure store! 
Till song first whispered from thee, This life a heaven of joy will be, 
This is the world for you, love, and me. | In this world with you, love, and me. 





MY COLLEGE FRIENDS. 
NO. I. 


FRANK CARSON. 


“There is something in the misfortunes of our best friends that pleases us." 


Some years have passed since first I trode, in all the pride and dig- 
nity of new-fledged manhood, the halls of old Yate; and yet, despite 
the injuries which memory has suffered from the “ rubbings of Time's 


iron tvoth,” there are some incidents, some “ Hora Collegiane,” which 
occasionally recur to me as vividly as though it were but yesterday they 
happened. Sometimes a careless word will sink deep into my mind, 
and bring from out its recesses forms and faces which have long lain 
there undisturbed, waiting as it were the slightest incentive, and then 
springing up before the mind’s eye in such a guise as to leave little 
“ bodying forth” for the imagination todo. Glancing over the columns 
of a newspaper the other day, the words “ Put me out,” forming the 
caption of a paragraph, caught my eye, and forthwith wars and rumors 
of war, Mexico, Buenos Ayres, Bennett’s Express, and the “ Sun's” 
news collector, nay, even the very journal lying before me, were, for 
the time being, as completely forgotten as though the waters of Lethe 
had rolled over them for ages. But how was this? say you. Why, 
it was just thus. ‘Those three little words at once annihilated some 
dozen or less of years, and I was again a merry, mad-cap, rollicking 
Sophomore, a modern night-errant, with little Latin and less Greek, 
but au fait in comic sections from an ellipse (¢v Asirw, a sin of omis- 
sion) to a diabolic curvature, or bender, as the initiated call it, (a sin of 
commission.) In a word, that “ Put me out” of the paragraph, trans- 
ferred me from my little parlor, (1 say “ my,” for, laus Deo, “ I'm si0- 
le yet,”) and the truly bachelor’s déjeuné I was enjoying, to my friend 

rank Carson’s apartment that was, a snug room au quatriéme in ‘old 
South Middle,’ and to a scene in which the aforesaid Frank made what 
the reader may call, if he choose, a somewhat ludicrous appearance. 
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| say the reader may thus call it, but I will not, for Frank was my 
friend, my “ fidus Achates” in all frolics, a very Pythias to Damon in 
the hour of trouble. He was a fellow of brilliant talents, but possess- 
ing withal an inherent love of mischief, which even the miseries of a 
six months’ residence with a country parson had proved wholly inade- 
quate to subdue. He would transfer a sign from a cutler’s shop to 
the watch-house, so that the next morning the passers-by would be- 
hold 





‘BLADES PUT IN HERE, 


in staring letters, immediately over the entrance to that very respecta- 
ble receptacle of human frailty. He would walk by the side of a Tu- 
ur to morning prayers, gravely discoursing on Greek verb roots, idioms 
or dialects, and at the same time would gracefully insinuate his hand 
into'the learned gentleman’s pocket, abstract therefrom his handker- 
chief, wrap in it one or two doughnuts, a child’s doll, or lady's tournure, 
(they used smaller ones in those days than they do now,) and then 
carefully replace the handkerchief and contents. In performing this 
last eccentricity of genius, the poor fellow got caught once, and re- 
ceived an intimation from the faculty that his health was evidently 
failing, and that, inasmuch as a change of air seemed almost indispen- 
sable in his case, that honorable body had reluctantly given their con- 
sent to his withdrawing into the country for awhile, where he could 
enjoy greater freedom from study and supervision, than, consistently 
with their rules, they could permit while he remained in the College. 
Those who have lived far away from their home, strangers in a strange 
land, and have chanced to be the recipients of unlooked-for acts of 
kindness, can conceive what were Frank’s feelings on this occasion : 
I cannot describe them. But his gratitude was not merely momentary, 
for he ever after kept in his room a large picture-frame, labeled “ A 
Faculty Meeting,” and containing, behind the glass, a fine collection 
of—old suspenders. 

Now Frank was a kind-hearted fellow, and did not, as the reader 
will perhaps shrewdly suspect, meddle with the watchman’s box be- 
cause he enjoyed the poor Charley's confusion when taunted with his 
negligence of duty in suffering such wantonness to be carried on under 
his very nose, but because he loved to see the satisfaction which the 
good citizens took in the joke, as expressed by their hearty cachina- 
tions. (Be it mec och they were going to their business, after a 
night's rest and a good breakfast, and not returning from it, after a day 
of toil and care.) Nor did he put the aforesaid trimmings in the Tu- 
tor's handkerchief because he enjoyed the mortification and blushes 
which ensued when that gentleman, all unconscious of the trick, in 
accordance with his wonted custom on taking his seat in the recita- 
tion-room, drew from his pocket the capacious bandanna, and giving it 
the wonted flourish preparatory to applying it to his nasal protuberance, 
rolled out, to his own utter dismay, the treasures thus carefully en- 
closed. Oh, no! Frank would not for the world have hurt the feel- 
ings of a mosquetoe even, unless the bird assailed him first. He did 
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it from pure philanthropy! He loved to see those around him happy ' 
Frank was perfectly delighted, not at the Putor 8 consternation, but ar 
the smile which lighted up three ters of human countenances, and 
which was heightened into a general roar, as lithe Me , gliding 
from his seat, gathered up the unlucky articles from the floor, held 
them up to full view, and, as though he would restore them to the ori. 
ginal possessor, but taking good care to keep them just out of his 
reach, remarked, with the demurest countenance in the world, “ You's 
dropped som thing, sir.” 

1 said Frank was kind; he was also generous, even to a fault; so 
that, though rich, and having an indulgent guardian, his purse rarely 
incommoded him by its weight, for he had many ‘ friends,’ and many, 
too, who sought his charity, and never sought in vain. Nor yet was 
he one of those who do their fellow-creatures a kindness and then rob 
the act of half its merit by proclaiming it to the world, Nay, | have 
even known him to suffer serious inconvenience rather than let a thing 
be known which must have won for him the tribute of universal re- 
spect. An instance of this. ‘The morning after Christinas, in 18— 
Frank came into the recitation room rather late, after the whole class 
had assembled and the recitation begun. Elis eyes were bloodshot, his 
face pale, and his whole appearance that of a man who had slept very 
little, if any, for the twenty-four hours next preceding. ‘Tutor — 
then filled the ‘ chair’—a man whose attainments, in One respect, fully 
equaled Dr. Porson’s, or Dr. Johnson's, viz. personal uncouthness and 
lack of courtesy. In accordance with a then existing rule of the 
institution in such cases made and provided, before taking his seat 
Frank stepped up to the Tutor’s chair, and asked to be excused from 
reciting. 

“No, sir!” was ’s reply. “ You were drunk last night, wa'at 
you?” 

“T was not, sir,” said Frank. 

“You were! [ saw you myself, with a basket of bottles, and | 
know those bottles contained wine. Now take your seat, and consider 
yoursell as having received a warning for being drunk and then deny- 
ing it.” 

Irank’s face was pale before, but now it was livid, and his lips quiv- 
ered with rage at the insult. Recovering himself, he cast on the offi- 
cer a single glance of withering contempt, and then passed to his seat 
The ‘Tutor brought upon himself very general scorn and dislike for 
his roughness, while Frank acquired as general respect for his for- 
bearance, and this would have been a thousand fold increased, had the 
real state of the ease been known. The affair passed off and was 
forgotten, but some three or four months after, business carried me t 
a little hovel in the outskirts of the city, inhabited by a poor, but really 
deserving woman, with a family of young children. In the course 0! 
conversation she stated that her husband died on the last Christmas 
night and left her pennyless, but that, by hard work, together with the 
assistance she occasionally received from “Mr. Carson,” she had got 
along through the winter very comlortably, On hearing the name 
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“Carson,” [ inquired rather more particularly, and found this was mj 
fnend Frank, and that so far from being drunk, as the ‘Tutor asserte 
Frank, having accidentally discovered the condition of this family, han 
carried wine and other little articles to the sick man, and resisting the 
temptation to spenc a merry night with a select party of his gay friends, 
had watched with the poor fellow, smoothing his path down the dark 
valley, by assuring him that he would see his family did not want for 
bread. ‘The reader, knowing this, will not wonder that, as | said at 
first, nothing would induce me to ridicule my friend Frank ; not even 
seeing him play the principal part in such a scene as that 1 am now 
about to relate—a scene called to mind by that “ Put me out” of the 
newspaper paragraph. 

| must premise by saying that Frank was somewhat superstitious, 
and when he got into such a fit, to drive off spirits that came unsum- 
moned from the vasty deep, he would summon spirits from A ‘s lit- 
tle refectory, the “ breathing-hole” to that place, as the very worthy 
Prof. 8. used to call it. In this, proving himself a practitioner of the 
Homeopathic school, so far as prescribing “like to cure like” was 
concerned, but not exactly regulating his prescriptions according to 
their received authorities in regard to the quantum sufficit of the doses ; 
or, to speak less technically and more to the point, he used to hang 
care and drive off the blues by drinking brandy. One summer evening, 
for lack of something else to do, he had strolled into a Miller meeting, 
and found the good people in a great state of excitement, consequent 
on a revelation just made to Brother Somebody, and which he, the 
aforesaid Brother, had very disinterestedly imparted to the congrega- 
tion, to the effect that the world was to be burned up forthwith, if not 
sooner. ‘There was more than the ordinary quantity of groans and 
lamentations, in a word, more of the practical spirit of fanaticism, dif- 
fused in the room, than the not over-sceptical mind of Frank could re- 
sist; and before he came out he was at least half convinced that “ that 
great day,” when “ the world’s to be a burning, a burning,” was fully 
come. On his way home he stepped into the Major's and ordered a 
couple of bottles of his best Otard and a bunch of cigars to be sent up 
forthwith. Arrived there, he threw off his coat, donned his smoking- 
cap, drew the cork from the first bottle and poured out a glass, (Frank 
was an amateur, and took his brandy “ raw,’’) lit a Principe, settled 
himself in his easy-chair, stretched his well-shaped leg on the table, 
opened a volume of that entertaining narrative, “ Jacob Faithful, by 
Captain Marryatt, Royal Navy,” and began to read. By the time he 
had finished that interesting chapter which records, in glowing terms, 
the death of Jacob’s worthy parent by spontaneous combustion, the 
brandy had begun to mount into his head and disturb the equilibrium 
of his brain. So, casting the book aside, he gave vent to his buoy- 
ancy of spirit by singing and dancing, and at last, seizing a huge French 
horn which graced the pannel over the fire-place, he blew a blast that 
made the old brick walls shake. Now it so happened that, in the room 
below, Seymour, Gaultier, and two or three others, were seated round 
a table, quietly discussing a turkey which had unaccountably disap- 
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it ared from the flock of a worthy farmer in the vicinity a day or two 
I’ fore, and had as unaccountably found its way to @ roasting-oven near 
ty, from whence it was transferred to Seymour's room, where it was 
now fast “ passing away.” Hearing the strange noises, we rushed up 
to ascertain the cause. We ‘bolted in,’ and, Aorresco referens, found 
Frank, as he expressed it, “ not drunk, but shlightly shlewed.” But 
though pretty “tired,” Frank’s customary ease and politeness did not 
desert him. 

“Ha! Take seats, gentlemen. Jack, a cigar? Gaultier, there’s 
brandy. Help yourselves, gentlemen. You'll find glasses, together 
with lemons, sugar, nutmeg, &c., if you use such trash, in that book- 
case there. The lower row of books is false ; touch the knob at the 
side and they'll fly out, and you'll find the stuff.” 

The toddies were made and drank, the cigars resumed, and an hour 
or two whiled away very pleasantly. At length, Frank, who by this 
time was decidedly drunk, took it into his head that the cigars would 
be considerably improved by being scented. So selecting one from 
the bunch, he soaked it a few moments in a jar of cologne from the 
toilette table ; then, carefully perforating the end with a knife, he put it 
in his mouth and applied to the other end a lighted taper. The alcohol 
instantly ignited and the whole cigar was on fire, burning with a deep 
BLUE FLAME, the very same kind that was emitted from the body of Jacob 
Faithful’s venerable parent!! Frank opened his mouth to scream, and 
the cigar dropped out, so the mischief was ended at once. Not so 
thought he, though, for the rising flame had singed his nose, so the 
pain was there still, and he was too drunk to know the fire was out. 
“Oh! put me out! Do put me out! My God, I’m a spontaneous 
combustion! I knowlam. Oh, fellows, please put me out.” Gaultier, 
to humor him, dashed a pitcher of cold water in his face, the shock of 
which for an instant alleviated, or rather distracted his attention from, 
the pain, but it soon returned and he again roared, “ No, it aint out— 
there it is again—oh! | can’t burn up yet! He lied, the world’s not 
coming to an end! Gaultier! Jack! My God! Help! Oh do put 
me out!” After pouring all the water in the pitchers and bow! on him, 
we were about to use ‘t’other vessel,’ when he finally concluded that 
the fire was out for the present: but he “ be d—d if it wasn’t a clear 
case of spontaneous combustion. ‘The flame was blue!” He “ saw it 
and ‘twas just like Mrs. Faithful’s.” Further, it would surely break 
out again, and then, “Oh, my God ; then I shall burn up! Oh d-e-a-r!” 

In order to quiet him, we had to send for his factotum or scout, an 
old black fellow, a runaway slave, whose whole heart he had won by 
Various little acts of kindness, and whom he employed in all sorts of 
service. “Doctor” soon came for orders, and Frank, now partially 
sobered by fright, but not yet recovered from fright so as to have his 
senses, commenced—*“ Doc, go get a big tub of water.” The tub was 
soon brought. “Now, Doc, put me to bed, and mind, Doc, you watch 
me all night, and if I get on fire roll me right in the tub.” “ Yes, 
massa, but gor-a-mighty, massa Frank, what you gwine to get on fire 
for?” “Never you mind, Doe, but just do as I tell you.” Frank was 
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put to bed, and muttering “ mind you roll me right in, Doc,” soon fell 
into a restless and uneasy sleep, and we left. 

The next morning I met Doctor, and asked him if Frank “got on 
fire.” “ No, massa Jack, but he talk in um sleep and wake up and 
holler ‘ put um out! Never saw massa Frank so bad before,” said 
Doc, with a knowing shake of the head. 

Frank “ stood the champagne” a few nights after, and laughed with 
ys at the recapitulation of his trouble,” JACK F, 

New Yoax Crrv. 
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Vacation over, and how has it fared with thee, my dear fellow ? 
Hast thou passed it right pleasantly’? Hast thou returned to beatify 
thy paternal mansion with thy delectable presence, and give gladness 
to the hearts of doting mothers and fond sisters? Hast thou astonished 
them with thy growth and improvement, since last thou hadst met them ? 
Hast thou displayed thy prodigious acquirements, by long quotations 
from Herodotus and Horace, Cicero and Livy, whereat thy good old 
maiden aunt was hugely amazed, and did raise her hands in exceeding 
great wonderment, while she exclaimed, “La!me”? Or hast thou 
endured a course of lectures for some bad habit thou hast contracted, 
during thy sojourn beneath these classic shades? There is one who 

as. 

But I have not done with queries yet. Have the hours slipped 
lightly and merrily by? Have fair fingers dallied with thy locks, and 
hath a gentle voice, more pleasant and enchanting than music's spell, 
breathed its melting tones upon thy ear? Hast thou sat in some sweet 
embowered spot, amidst the melody of gushing fountains and the sing- 
ing of birds, while the soft breeze 

“ Came over gardens, 
And the flowers that kissed it were betrayed,” 


with one bright being by thy side, whose image for the whole term 
previous had hovered over thee in thy dreams by day and thy visions 
by night, and poured into her willing ear thy oft-told tale of—you know 
what? A friend of mine says Ae has. 

Or hast thou day by day yawned wearily toward the dingy windows, 
as the rain came pattering thick and fast against them, and watched 
the drops chasing each other adown the smooth panes, till thine eyes 
felt like two big drops just ready to start from thy head and run down 
in the same fashion? Hast thou sat in thy dim and darksome room, 
with legions of most woe-begone and melancholy “ blue devils” wheel- 
ing slowly about you ? Don’t tell me, good reader, that this isn’t the 
way the creatures move. ‘Though they generally dance about, and cut 
up all sorts of antics, there is sometimes weather bad enough to make 


even “ blue devils” as dull and moping as the poor wight on whom they 
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attend. Hast thou held communion with spirits like these? Mayhap 
there is more than one who has. 


If you make an excursion up the Connecticut Valley this summer, 
or any other, don’t fail to ascend a mountain, which riseth hard by 
your route from Northampton to Greenfield, and rejoiceth in the sweet 
and dulcet name of Sugar-Loaf. It is of humble pretensions, but jt 
will repay a visit as well as the more aspiring Holyoke, where fame is 
spread abroad so widely. Why it bears the appellation of Sugar-Loaf, 
I know not, unless because it bears no sort of resemblance to one, 
Pleasant recollections now come up, of a visit of mine to the mountain, 
afew months since. ‘Toilsome was the climb to the top thereof—espe. 
cially to the frail and tender creatures who were with me. But whea 
we had overcome the rugged and steepy ascent, all thought of fatigue 
was put to flight in the enchanting beauty of the scene before us. e- 
neath our feet, as it were, ran the Comnecticut, looking like a broad and 
silver ribbon, as it wound gracefully,toward the south, till lost among 
the mountains that skirt the horizon in that direction. On both sides 
were spread out those splendid meadows, that form the chief beauty of 
the Connecticut Valley; and never have | beheld them, when they 
looked half so beautiful as then. Mount Holyoke I have often visited ; 
but somehow there was a richness and beauty in this landscape, beyond 
anything | ever witnessed there. ‘The exquisite, the surpassing love- 
liness of the scene—it haunts me still. Our elevation above the val- 
ley prevented our observing any slight inequalities in the surface; and 
there it was, stretching away to the south, seeming as smooth as the 
painted canvas, and chequered with hues more gorgeous far than the 
brightest ever formed by the pencil of a Claude. ‘The river, with its 
silver sheen—the waving crops of grain, already tinted with their 
golden dye—the green and luxuriant fields of corn and grass, all bathed 
in the gentle and grateful light of an August sunset—were far more 
beautiful than art ever can produce. I would rhapsodize in verse a 
litle, were I of the gifted sons of song; but, in the language of the 
poet, “ / am anything else.” 


In the last number of the American Review there is a fine article on 
the genius and writings of Thomas Hood. Read it, friend, if you would 
know more of a man, who had a large and generous heart, as well asa 
noble and gifted mind. But do more ;—get “ Hood's Prose and Verse,” 
and learn of him from the productions of his own pen. A few rambling 
thoughts in regard to him were thrown out in a late number of out 
humble Magazine. I am not going to inflict more of the same on you; 
but I cannot forbear giving you something far better—a brief extract or 
two from his works, which will serve to throw light on some traits of 
his character. In his articles on Copy-right, he shows his large-heatt- 
edness. He writes not like too many of his countrymen, with a pen 
dipped in the “ gall of bitterness,” when speaking of our American re- 
public. He indulges in no invective upon us. He utters no senti- 
ments of sheer selfishness. He shows no narrow spirit, unable 1 
cherish kindness and good-will toward kindred over the ocean ;—he is 
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none of those whose sympathies are circumscribed by the watery bar- 
riers that surround his native island. But hear him in his own peculiar 
way: “1 am none of the ‘ Mr. H's’ who have drawn, sketched, or cari- 
catured the Americans. The stars and stripes do not affect me like a 
blight in the eye ; nor dBes Yankee Doodle give me the ear-ache. | 
have no wish to repeal the Union of the United States, or to alter the 
phrase in the Testament, into ‘ Republicans and Sinners.’ In reality, I 
have rather a Davidish feeling towards Jonathan, remembering whence 
he comes, and what language he speaks ; and holding it better in such 
cases to have the wit that traces resemblances, than the judgment that 
detects differences, and perhaps foments them.” 

In regard to the unhappy influence of a lack of international copy- 
right upon our authors, he speaks as our best writers have spoken. 
He cannot help indulging in his waggery and grotesqueness, in the 
midst of sound argument and beautiful language. His description of 
a Yankee, in connection with this subject, will serve as an example of 
his comic style. ‘ He is first chop with the hatchet and a crack with 
the rifle.—yrand at a coon, mighty at a ‘possum, and awful ata squir- 
rel,—he can drive a nail with a bullet, or a bargain with a Jew ped- 
ler,—whip his weight in wild-cats, grin jesuit's bark into quinine, and, 
as some say, wring off the tail of a comet,—but where will be bis ex- 
ploits with the pen? Will he resemble, or not, the big Ben of the 
school, a dab at marbles, a first-rater at cricket, a top-sawyer at fives, 
and a good 'un at fisticuffs; but obliged to be obliged for his English 
themes and exercises to the least boy on the farm ?” 

He closes the article with the following beautiful passage, on the in- 
fluence which books had exercised on his own character. “ Infirm 
health, and a natural love of reading, happily threw me, instead of 
worse society, into the company of poets, philosophers, and sages,— 
to me good angels and ministers of grace. From these silent instruct- 
ors—who often do more than fathers, and always more than godfathers, 
for our temporal and spiritual interests ;—from these mild monitors—no 
importunate tutors, teasing mentors, moral task-masters, obtrusive ad- 
visers, harsh censors, or wearisome lecturers—but delightiul asso- 
ciates,—I learned something of the divine, and more of the human re- 
ligion. ‘They were my interpreters in the house beautiful of God, and 
my guides among the delectable mountains of nature. ‘They reformed 
my prejudices, chastened my passions, tempered my heart, purified my 
taste, elevated my mind, and directed my aspirations. 


Hence have I genial seasons—hence have I 

Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and joyous thoughts ; 
And thus, from day to day, my little boat 

Rocks in its harbor, lodging peaceably. 

Blessings be with them, and eternal praise !” 


For the thousandth time have I caught myself repeating, almost un- 
consciously, that exceeding beautiful little poem of his, entitled, “= 
remember.” ‘Though it is familiar to so many, | cannot help quoting 
the last two verses. 
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“ J remember, I remember, 

Where I was used to swing, 

And thought the air must rush as fresh 
To swallows on the wing. 

My spirits flew in feathers then, 
That are so heavy now, 

And summer pools could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow. 


“ ] remember, I remember, 

The fir-trees dark and high, 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky. 

It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ‘tis little joy 

To know I'm farther off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy.” 


Poor Hood! thou wast like other men, and “all have sinned ;” yet, 
in spite of thy sad reflection in those closing lines, thou wert much 
nearer heaven than many of thy fellows, who make more professions 
than didst thou. ‘Thy pure nature was not sullied by the vices of self- 
ishness, envy, and malice. ‘Thy kind and excellent spirit made thee 
feel for every suffering child of want and woe. Thy generous feelings 
were not stinted and withered by the chilling influence of a cold and 
heartless world. ‘Thy large and loving heart extended unto all. But 
thou hast gone to thy long, long home. 


“ Dust to its narrow house beneath, 
Soul to its place on high.” 


Peace to thy ashes and rest to thy spirit, thou real friend of man! 


Horm Collegiane ! College hours! How swiftly have ye fled! How 
short the time since, with all my verdancy, | entered these walls! | 
then looked forward, through long years of toil; and distant, fur dis- 
tant, seemed the goal. But it appeared a pleasant and a flowery way. 
Bright gleamed the star of hope above my path. Gay and gladsome 
spirits beckoned me on. Ah! I saw none of the countless vexations 
which here fall to the lot of us all; I heard not those agonizing sounds 
which so oft have broken on the stillness of the early morn. ‘Those 
matin-tones have been anything but blessed tones to me. But a fig’s 
end for them—* they are gone, all gone.” 


“ Scenes of woe and scenes of pleasure, 

Scenes that former thoughts renew, 

Scenes of woe and scenes of pleasure, 
Now a ead and last adieu!” 


Ay, there have been hours of pleasure, as well as woe—but that hour 
before breakfast was not “one of 'em.” 


Say what you will of the impudence and boorishness existing in ou! 
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college fraternity, there is less of affectedness and mawkish foppish- 
ness than you will find in almost any other place. There are very 
few of your “ deyvilish foine fellows,” as they are called, who are as 
precise and stuff as if they had been starched at their birth, and dip- 
ped three times a day in the material ever since—who can't address 
you without a lisping drawl, as long as the moral law, with notes and 
explanations. Personal considerations lead us to differ, in Opinion, 
somewhat from the following :— 


** A set o' dull, conceited hashes 
Confine their brains in college classes ; 
They gang in stirks, and come out asses, 
Plain truth to speak.” 


Burns was a good fellow, and wrote some tolerable poetry—but ho 
had never “ been to college.” 

With all the high advantages enjoyed here, and all the inducements 
to quicken and stimulate exertion, a college life is very apt to give one 
idle habits. Few, very few, pass through the course without contract- 
ing them in some measure. Young men are here thrown together, in 
the hey-day of the blood, with allurements of a thousand forms to 
draw them into dissipation; to some of which nearly all yield in 
greater or less degree. How many come here with igtegrity of prin- 
ciple, buoyant with hope, and glowing with ambitious ardor, who leave 
with recklessness of character, habits which unfit them for life's 
stern duties, and a constitution shattered and broken—not by study ! 


The sunshine of their days has gone forever. Poet never wrote a 
truer verse than this ; 


“Oman! while in thy early years, 
How prodigal of time! 
Misspending all thy precious hours, 
Thy glorious youthful prime ! 
Alternate follics take the sway ; 
Licentious passions burn ; 
Which tenfold force gives nature's law, 


That man was made to mourn.” 


Ye, who are yet in the midst of your toils, who are yet in the early 
part of your career, heed well the time as its passes. Listen not to 
the witching voice of those who would persuade you, that you can 
make it up in after years, for what you now lose in sloth and trifling. 
Believe them not when they tell you, that you will enjoy the = 
better, by slighting your studies and running a course of i leness 
and folly. Believe, rather, what all who have tried both will say, if 
they speak from the heart, that time well improved is more pleasant! 
Al, how much more pleasant, than time frittered and wasted away. 
Be strong in yourselves, and press on with the full and determined 
purpose of doing while you may. So live, that when the last shred 
oi Ume is granted you, and you shall no longer be able to patch out the 
web of life, you may have the blessed consciousness, that it has been 
woven well. As saith the preacher, so mote it be. 





EDITORS’ FAREWELL. 


Now, dear Reader, we have a short space left for the “sweet 
sorrow” of a formal parting. The last page is filled, the last 
proof corrected, and we yield your Magazine into other, and, 
we trust, better hands. We need not assure you that it pains us 
to leave these haunts, where linger the joy-beams of so many 
blessed hours—to break that connection which unites us not 
only as memlgrs of the same institution, but that nearer and no- 
bler one which has bound us in a society of kindred and co- 
working minds. The marriage of soul with soul, is the source 
of a higher and subtler joy than all other relations can yield. 
It is the precursor of that state where corporate affinities are 
lost in a universe of spirits. But we must not linger on this 
sweet, sad theme. We but go before you into the dust and din 
of this earnest world—to send back in our examples, voices of 
warning or encouragement. 

We would say in the last words, that for our contributors 
and subscribers we have the warmest thanks; for our succest 
ors in charge of the Magazine, the heartiest wishes ; and for all, 
a “God bless you, and a——Good bye.” 


Your Editors for 1846, 


JOHN B. BRISBIN, 
WILLIAM B. CAPRON, 
HENRY B. HARRISON, 
DAVID HAWLEY, 
WILLIAM R. NEVINS. 





TO OUR READERS. 


Tue peculiar position in which we are placed, will doubtless 


supersede the necessity of our making to you any formal bow, 


and authorize our coming at once to terms of familiarity. Yet, 


should there be any who would deem such a course uncourte- 
ous, or Who would prefer a more fashionable introduction, let 
them dismiss their complaints and be quict,as our Treasurer 
has already been instructed to call upon them at the earliest 
practicable moment, and obtain some favorable expression of 
their regard. 

Without more ado, then, we at once give you, one and all, a 
hearty greeting, and say to you, be of good cheer. Be kind, 
too, and considerate—be generous, and expect not too much 
from those to whom you have intrusted the charge of your 
Magazine; and in return, be assured that whatever care and 
labor can accomplish, that you shall have at our hands. To 
sustain, however, the position which a prosperous existence of 
near eleven years has given to our “ Maga,” it will be necessa- 
ty that you yourselves add a warm and energetic support. 
Your own interests are involved and demand it of you, as 
the reputation of the Magazine is inseparably connected with 
that of its patrons, and even should no other motive prompt, 
yet the fond associations that cluster around this, the only be- 
quest of those who have preceded us, call for thus much of 
your sympathy. Wend along with us, then, gaily and cheerily, 


through the rich fields of Fancy, or enter the recesses of sober 
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and earnest thought—gather with us the gems of Poesy, as they 


sparkle by the wayside, or cull the flowers that blossom around 
and our journey will yet prove a smooth and pleasant way, 

Once more, then, let us bespeak that favor which has been so 
liberally extended to our predecessors, and although we may 
not equal them in contributing to your pleasure, yet may we 
hope to make some slight return for the confidence you have re. 
posed in us. At present, we can only tender you our thanks; 
but hereafter we shall endeavor to present you with something 
more acceptable. 


With feelings of gratitude, we remain, 
Readers and Classmates, 
Respectfully, 


YOUR EDITORS. 





